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A NEW-YEAR’S HYMN. 


BY LILLIE E, BARR, 


1 
“ Ancient of Days!’’ our eyes we lift to Thee, 
Thou patient giver of Eternity : 
Take from ‘Thy hands this fair, unstained Year, 
A gift unknown, which yet we need not fear, 
If so, for our sweet comfort Thou wilt say, 
“ My presence shall go with thee day by day.” 


Il. 
O wondrous Presence! in our soul’s dim night, 
When clouds of dusky doubt obscure the light, 
Then shine across the desert waste, that we 
In that divinest light our path may see ; 
Nay, bide with us, lest so our footsteps stray, 
And we should lose the straight and narrow 


way. 
IIL. 
Perchance our road may lie through pleasant 
ways,— 


Be Thou the glory of our brightest days. 

And for the rest, it will suffice, if we 

Find ever, “ As our days our strength shall be.” 
Thou art sufficient, Lord. Without a fear 

We consecrate unto Thy Will this Year; 


IV. 

And do Thou grant, as through its hours we 

learn 
To tread that path we never shall return, 
Upward and onward still may wind our road 
Straight to the home and city of our God; 
That with Thy “ sealed tribes” we may appear, 
Inheritors of Heaven’s Eternal Year. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL A 
FAILURE.” 


BY HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 


“ THE 


ATELY it has been gravely an- 

nounced, in a public journal, that 
Sunday-schools are a failure. If this 
be so, we should, at the beginning of a 
New Year, abandon them or remedy 
their defects. As those who manage 
the schools are fallible, it will be readily 
conceded that errors exist. Criticism, 
however, is quite easy. During the 
French Revolution sume men were 
known as “architects of ruin.” With 
a brood of constitutions, ill-adapted 
to France, or to any other country, 
they never exhibited any wise construc- 
tive ability. If tested by the Saviour’s 
standard, fruits, I can hardly imagine a 
judgment less sustained by facts than 


that recorded above in depreciation of 
Sunday-schools. 


| 








1. In the last twenty years, in that 
which pertains to what may be called 
the machinery of Sunday-schools, the 
improvements have been marked. 
Changes have been constantly intro- 
duced to remove hindrances to teach- 
ing, to secure order and system and to 
cultivate the habit of giving. In the 
management of necessary details the 
schools have not retrograded. 

2. In nothing has progress been 
more decided and salutary than in 
teaching. Sunday-schools and other 
schools have had a beneficial reaction- 
ary influence on each other. A school 
of any kind is best judged by the 
teaching. The teachers, in a large 
measure, make the school. Any one 
acquainted by actual observation with 
the internal workings of our Sunday- 
schools, must rejoice at the better un- 
derstanding and applying of the art of 
teaching. No teacher, fit to be a tea- 
cher, comes to the class without thor- 
ough study of the lesson and proper 
preparation for teaching what has been 
learned. Bare familiarity with the les- 
son is now not recognized as sufficient. 
The utmost painstaking is required to 
know how to explain and draw out and 
enforce and apply and impress. The 
different capacities and mental habi- 
tudes of the scholars are to be studied 
with a view to efficient instruction. 
The old system of memoriter respouses 
to set questions has been remitted to 
the “dead past.” Helps for teachers, 
in the form of books and periodicals, 


increasingly multiplied, are the proof 


of the intelligent interest felt from 
better teaching. If nothing else had 
been accomplished by Sunday-schools, 
this would be ample compensation for 
the expenditure of time and labor. 

3. Mere training of the intellect is 
not at all inconsistent with, but rather 
auxiliary to, Sunday-school work. It 
is not, however, the end sought. The 
concurrent opinion of Sunday-school 
workers is, that the end of their organi- 
zations, with their manifold details, is 
to bring the pupils to Christ. The 
heresies of a past age, in denial or 
doubt of early conversions, are ex- 
ploded. ‘The possibilities, perhaps I 
ought to say the probabilities, of early 
conversions have much _ increased, 
Prayers and labors in that direction 
have been graciously rewarded. Mr. 
Burrows, in a successful pastorate of 
twenty years, reports that more than 
half the accessions to his church, all 
received after examination into the 
grounds of their hope, have been from 
the Sunday-school. Many of these 
were very young people who developed 
into most active and useful members. 
The Sunday-schools multiply the influ- 
ence and effectiveness of the churches. 
Christianity has a variety of agencies 
and modes of influence, and is not re- 
stricted to church organizations, or the 
ministry, or ordinances. Churches, in- 








stead of losing power over the young 
in consequence of Sunday-schools, have 
had their power greatly enlarged. 

4. Sunday-schools exalt the Bible 
and emphasize its value and the impor- 
tance of studying it. Whatever argu- 
ment can be advanced in favor of the 
duty of circulating and interpreting 
the Scriptures in foreign lands, applies 
with double force to the duty of pro- 
moting a broad and intelligent know- 
ledge of the Word of God at home. 
The integrity and perpetuity of the 
churches depend upon this faithful 
study. A whole nation, prayerfully 
engaged in ascertaining the divine re- 
velation and the principles of God’s 
moral government, besides having the 
intellect greatly stimulated, are adopt- 
ing the best methods for prevention of 
heresy and preserving purity of devo- 
tion and orthodoxy ef faith. Diligent 
study of the Bible, and the right and 
duty of private judgment, will have a 
more unifying influence on Christianity 
than organizations specifically designed 
to make Christians see eye to eye. 
Surely, there has never been a time, in 
our history, when so many thousands, 
young and old, were engaged in search- 
ing the Scriptures. It is to be hoped 
that in the particulars designated, the 
Sunday-schools in 1875 will “ fail” more 
conspicuously than in 1874. 

Richmond, Va. 
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“ NEW BROOMS” FOR THE NEW 
YEAR. 


W HEN our pastor settled among us 

we were sure that the right Sun- 
day-school man was in the right place. 
He did talk “so nice” and made such 
promises that officers and teachers be- 
gan to rejoice in view of better times. 
If any one had even hinted that our 
minister was talking in the Sunday- 
school gimlet style, he or she would 
have been scornfully silenced. 

After nearly two years this shepherd , 
who promised to look so tenderly after 
the lambs, has only fed them once. In 
the opinion of most persons this was an 
excellent feast, so full of tender and 
delicate morsels. It nearly spoiled our 
appetites for plain substantial food. Our 
brother thinks, no doubt, that the 
school has not fully digested it yet, 
or perhaps he is sick, althowgh he does 
not seem to be when feeding the sheep. 

Can his memory be bad’? Well, that 
does not seem to be the case either, for 
now and then he utters some remark- 
able prayers in ourbehalf. It is a real 
puzzle what the trouble can be. We 
are trying to console ourselves for this 
seeming neglect by giving more time to 
the regular lesson, thus making it pos 
sible for us to wait for the septennial 
teast that our pastor will give us should 
he live and stay with us so long. 

A New Year’s query: Will any pas- 








tor or teacher or other Sunday-school 
worker begin the New Year with great 
and high only to taper 
down soon and sadly into small and 
rare performances? God forbid! 


promises, 
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CHRIST’S DAY. 





BY THE REV. WM. P. 


AUL calls it, in Phil. 1: 10, “The 

day of Christ ;” and in 1 Cer.1: 8, 
“The day of our Lord Jesus Christ ;”’ 
and Peter, in 2 Peter 3: 10, “The day 
of the Lord.” 

Well, sin is having its day and Christ 
is going to have his. The Chaldean 
lion, of which Daniel writes, (7: 3-8,) 
and the Medo-Persian bear, and the 
Macedonian leopard, and the grim, iron- 
horned, iron-heeled, iron-hearted Ro- 
man beast; unbelief, doubt, denial, 
false philosophy, materialism and ra- 
tionalism, all have their day, and 


Christ, the Lord, is sure to have his 
day ! 


Sometimes, the Roman senate decreed 
a triumph to some captain who had, 
by victories, enlarged the boundaries 
of the empire. Such a triumph was 
decreed to Julius Cesar. At the ap- 
pointed day the people and the legions 
assembled in the Campus Martius, in 
the northeastern part of Rome. When 
all was ready the imposing procession 
moved. First came a great band of 
musicians, singing and playing trium- 
phal songs; next, oxen for sacrifice, 
their horns gilded, and their heads 
streaming with fillets and wreathed 
with garlands ; then came the carriages, 
full of spoils, taken from the foe—sta- 
tues, pictures, plate-armor, gold, silver 
and brass; golden crowns and gifts, 
sent by allied and tributary States; 
images, representing conquered cities 
and countries. Following these came 
the captive leaders in chains, with their 
children and attendants ; then the lic- 
tors, with their fasces wreathed with 
laurel ; and then another company of 
musicians and dancers, dressed like 
satyrs and wearing golden crowns, and 
in their midst a Pantomime, in female 
garb, whose office it was to insult the 
captives. Next came u long train of 
persons carrying perfumes. And now, 
the hero of the day, standing in his 
gilded car decorated with ivory, drawn 
by four milk-white steeds ; on his head 
a crown of laurel, on his shoulders a 
scarlet mantle 


BREED, D.D. 


embroidered with gold, 
in his right hand a branch of laurel, 
and in his left an ivory sceptre with an 
eagle on the top; on his breast a golden 
ball pendent from his neck, and in the 
ball a charm to defend the wearer from 
the blight of the envious eye. In the 
chariot, with the hero of the day, were 
his children, and a slave carrying a 
golden crown, which sparkled with 
gems—the slave at intervals whispering 
in his ear, Remember that thou art # 
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man! 
his relations and a great crowd of citi- 
zens clothed inwhite. After the gene- 
ral came the consuls and senators on 
foot, the consuls wearing a laurel wreath 
and a white mantle striped with pur- 
ple; the senators wearing the white 
tega edged with a broad, purple stripe, 
and black sandals fitted with silver 
crescents. Bringing up the rear came 
the victorious army, crowned with 
laurel, and decorated with the gifts be- 
stowed on them for their valor, singing 
their leader's praises and shouting in 
chorus with the surrounding throngs, 
Lo triumphe / The streets were strewn 
with flowers, and on either side altars 
poured incense on the air. On moved 
the procession, myriads of spectators 
viewing the pageant from every win- 
dow, housetop and temple-portico. As 
they neared the heights of the Capi- 
toline the chained prisoners, doomed to 
death, were marched away to the right, 
and let down through the circular 
opening in thetop of the rocky Mamer- 
tine dungeon, while the conqueror pur- 
sued his way up the steep ascent to the 
capitol, to pay his devotion to his gods, 
where he tarried till word was brought 
that his captives had been put to death 
and their mangled bodies flung out 
upon the Scale Gemonie—the stairs 
that looked toward the Forum—in 
view of the gaping crowds, 

This was the hero’s day! During 
this day his form was the one form in 
every eye, his name the one name on 
every lip. This day the Roman matron 
inflamed the imagination of her boys 
with tales of valor, and fired their 
hearts with the love of glory. This 
was the Roman hero’s day ! 

But a greater than the Roman Senate 
has decreed a day of triumph for a 
greater than Julius Cesar. Jesus Christ 
is to have his day. On that triumphal 
day he is to ride upon a white horse. 
“And I saw heaven opened, and behold, 
a white horse; and he that sat upon 
him was called Faithful and True.” 
(Rev. 19: 11.) Of the conquering 
hero upon that horse we read, His eyes 
were as a flame of fire, and on his head 
were many crowns, and his name is 
called The Word of God. He, too, 
wears a crimson mantle. He was 
clothed with a vesture dipped in blood. 
Him also shall conquering legions fol- 
low clothed in white. ‘“ And the armies 
which were in heaven followed him 
upon white horses, clothed im fine linen, 
white and clean, And he hath on his 
vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords,” 

The spectators of the scene will com- 
prise the whole intelligent universe, 
myriads of them participants in the 
triumph and sharers in the glory. “ At 
the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow, of things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue shall confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” Phil. 2: 10, 11, “And I 
heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne, and the beasts, and 
the elders, and the number of them was 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands, saying, with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that 


Around the chariot Pea 








was slain to receive power and riches | 


and wisdom and strength and honor 
and glory and blessing. And every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as 
are in the sea, and all that are in them, 
heard I, saying, Blessing and honor 
and glory and power be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb forever and ever !”’ 


The triumph of the Roman hero 
closed with a sumptuous feast spread in 
the capitol, on the Capitoline Hill, for 
his friends and the chief men of the 
city. Thetriumph of Jesus Christ will 
close with a sumptuous supper—the 
termination and crown of all thé sup- 
pers of the Lord which his friends and 
followers shall have celebrated with the 
bread and the wine to the end of time. 
“ Blessed are they which are called unto 
the marriage supper of the Lamb.” 
(Rev. 19: 9) 

Of that scene of triumph we shall 
all be spectators. But only by faith in 
him, and repentance for sin, can we se- 
cure the white stone which shall give 
us admission to the supper. The 
Gaulish Chief, Vercingetorix, saw the 
triumph of Cugsar; but while they were 
feasting in the capitol, his dead body 
was lying exposed to view on the hor- 
rid stairs—the Scale Gemonie. And 
while myriads are feasting at the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb, others will be 
mourning in darkness and woe! 

But true piety wishes not merely to 
sup with the ransomed in the capitol, but 
to share in and contribute to the tri- 
umph. It wishes to have a hand in 
the world’s conquest. And it may. 
We all may. What blows Paul struck 
for Jesus. What jewels Harlan Page 
set in Jesus’ crown! A goldsmith at 
his bench, setting diamonds in gold, 
when asked, What are you doing? an- 
swered, I am crowning the king. He 
was making a crown for his monarch. 
We may all be goldsmiths to Jesus 
Christ! How? By living Christ. By 
glowing with the life of Jesus. By 
showing in our life, as Paul did, how 
Christ may live in a human life. And 
also by winning souls for him. Faith- 
ful, prayerful Sabbath-school teacher, 
in winning that young soul for Jesus 
you are helping to crown your king, 
helping to swell the linen-clad throng 
that shall march in that procession, 
and the crowd that shall sit around the 
table at the marriage supper of the 
Lamb! 
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CUPS OF COLD WATER. 


BY “ PASTOR,” 


HE history of our late war was full 
of illustrations of the blessedness 
of little deeds that ennobled the giver, 
and saved the recipient. One, that 
was but a cup of cold water, has got a 
charm that blesses all who read it. 
While on the march from Holly 
Springs, General Ross observed a young 
and delicate soldier belonging to an 
Ohio regiment lagging behind, and 
asked him if he were tired. 
“Yes, indeed, General. I would like 


_ to keep up, but I am very, very tired.” 


The fatigued expression of his face 
gave proof of his sincerity, and the 
General, without further questioning, 
said, 

“Here, my good fellow, give me your 
musket, and ride my horse.” 

The poor boy-soldier hesitated, but 
General Ross dismounted and com- 
pelled him to get into the saddle, and 
taking his gun, carried it several miles. 
It was an act of humanity that would 
never have occurred to many starred 
and selfish officers, but it marks General 
Ross as one who could understand 
Jesus. These opportunities for trifles 
occur every day in every man’s expe- 
rience; and it is out of them that we 
build our manhood, A noble charac- 
ter needs delicate as well as strong 
work, An opportunity to help, by 
word or deed, isa blessing we cannot 
afford to let slip. To create a smile is 














greater than to create a world, and in 
this we are sons of God. 

Riding along the streets of a strange 
village a few days ago, a couple of 
boys about eight years of age stood at a 
turn, and as I came near, one of them 
approached the carriage and reached 
up an apple. Stopping my horse, we 
chatted for a moment, and I left him 
with his kind heart warm, and his 
sweet smile brighter, whilst my whole 


nature was refreshed by this cup of 


cold water. The apple was only an 
ordinary affair gathered in a neighbor- 
ing orchard, but it was christened by 
us Arthur’s Golden Pippin. Perhaps 
the little fellow had been studying the 
cold water lesson in Sunday-school. 
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THE SPECTACLE CLASS. 





BY 8, L. LAMBERSON. 

MAN is never too old to go to Sun- 

day-school. He may have good rea- 
sons for not attending, but it is not 
because he is too old. If he ever enters 
the kingdom of heaven, he must go as 
a little child, and hence it is well for 
him to go to Sunday-school as a little 
child. He may be too old to speak or 
hear, but he will be welcome. He can 
show his love for Christ by watching 
the fold. The young will be encour- 
aged, and all will be strengthened 
when they see the crown of silver and 
the staff of the shepherd at the door. 

Lest the “ Spectacle Class” should be 

overlooked amid the festivities of this 
cheerful season, the following hymn is 
inscribed to its oldest member as a 
tribute of respect and sympathy : 


SILVER-GRAY. 
A HYMN. Tune: “ Bethany.” 


My years more holy seem 
As time rolls by; 
Bright with some golden dream 
Of worlds on high. 
And pillars firm and true, 
Between the old and new, 
Are ladders leaning through 
An open sky. 
Nearing the golden home 
Day after day, 
The hours like angels come 
To speed my way. 
As stars must onward roll, 
To reach their heavenly goal, 
So moves my willing soul ; 
I would not stay. 
No more the setting sun 
Will give me pain; 
When its bright course is done, 
My days remain; 
And if a change appear, 
No evil will I fear, 
For Christ is ever near— 
To die is gain. 
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THE ROCHESTER CAKE. 


BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE, 


OME years ago, when the writer was 
much younger and less experienced 
in affairs of the world than he is now, 
he found himseif a traveler eastward 
on a crowded train, at the city of Ro- 
chester. The train was somewhat be- 
hind-time, and could stop but a mo- 
ment or two, and the traveler was 
quite hungry. Standing on the plat- 
form casting about as to where he might 
get something to eat, he saw a lad com- 
ing along with a clean basket and cry- 
ing out, “Here you are, sir; 
fruit-pound-cakes, ten cents!” 


nice 


| ont of the well-rounded tops, as if to 





He threw a glance a-down into the | 


inviting depths of the boy’s commissary, 
and those cakes looked exceedingly in- 
viting. They looked as comfortable as 


a bevy of New York aldermen around 
a board groaning with bewitching 
viands. They were as brown as a bun, 
full-domed, and then the fruit peeped 


coquette with the rising appetite; and 
as the raisins seemed to wink at us 
from the light, well-colored body of the 
cake, we found the invitation too much 
for our philosophy—that it is much 
better to eschew all sorts of cake than 
to chew them. So we invested, and as 
the train began to move off, began seek- 
ing satisfaction. 

We broke open the inviting-looking 
compound, expecting a most cunning 
specimen of culinary conglomerate ; but 
there was precious little conglomerate, 
so far as pertained to the fruit-yield- 
ing qualities. It was really a cun- 
ning bit of falsehood, and a piece 
of puffed-up conceit. Would you 
believe it? There were all told, 
just five raisins, and every ope of 
these looked out at us from the top 
of their soft embedding, Of cgurse the 
inference was, that there were plenty 
more of the same sort below, and yet 
the whole body of the compound was 
as destitute of fruit, as the baker was of 
honesty. It was, to besure, a small affair ; 
so was Franklin’s whistle ; but it raised 
within us, at the first flush, mingled 
emotions of disgust and _ resent- 
ment; and after the emotions had sub- 
sided, and the keen edge had been 
taken off from the appetite, there suc- 
ceeded the calm of a little reflection 
and inward comment. 

There was one of our earlier lessons 
in the ways of the world, and the ope- 
rations of human nature. So, eversince, 
that Rochester cake comes up to us, 
and has the marvelous effect of mode- 
rating our expectations, correcting our 
judgment, and calming our wounded 
feelings, after some keen disappoint- 
ment. It has its applications from the 
market clear up to morals. We look 
at a seemingly splendid barrel of 
apples, or potatoes; examine beneath 
the topmost layer, and inwardly ex- 
claim, ‘“‘ Rochester Cake!” and pass on. 
We fall in with a faultlessly dressed 
individual, who is very plausible; - 
he is winning, he is positively ir- 
resistible ; in fact he is too full of kind- 
ness, by two-thirds, upon the first in- 
terview, and he would certainly have 
succeeded in his designs, if we had not, 
long ago, purchased, inspected and 
eaten that Western New York Cake; 
so at the very moment of being carried 
away, we inwardly exclaim, “‘ Rochester 
Cake!” and pass on. 

In fact, it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to sum up all the good we have 
derived from that “‘ Rochester Cake.” 
Had it really been what it pro- 
fessed to be, we should have eaten it 
without a reflection, and forgotten we 
had ever purchased such a cake; but 
as it is, it has proved a permanent in- 
vestment. It has long ago~ been 
digested as to the body, but it has only 
just begun to digest as to the mind ; 
and we think it will prove quite nour- 
ishing for the next fifty years, should we 
liveso long. Without being misanthropic 
or sour-tempered, we have about con- 
cluded that the whole world is, for the 
most part, a “ Rochester Cake.” 

Mr. Doubleprofit comes to us with a 
scheme of splendid speculation. A 
most plausible, winning man is Mr. 
D He is so rich in information, 
and so elegant and fascinating in man- 
ner and elocution, that one feels as if he 
ought to pay him for the display of it all. 
“Indeed, sir, the scheme is quite 
sure: it will yield from sixty to one 
hundred per cent. within eighteen 
months!” And just as we are about to 
yield, up pops that “Rochester Cake,” 
as suddenly as the loaf in the fairy tale 
fell down the chimney; our firmness 
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rallies, and, thanking Mr. Double- 
profit, we bid him good-morning. 

We see young people running after 
mere excitement, mere fashion, mere 
pleasure, mere indulgence; we see them 
putting on the mere outward pelish, 
and superficial accomplishments, and 
we cry out, “ Rochester Cake” again. 
These things yield all the fruit, so much 
as they have, and sometimes it is only 
the five or six raisins at the beginning, 
and we soon come to the end of all that: 





then, afterwards, that which is a great | 


deal worse, and it is often a great way 
to the bottom. 

We have seen, too, a great deal of 
this sort of thing in married life. Young 
people come together in society, and 
they put all the raisins on the outside. 
It is a little music; a little French ; 
a little of the common currency of 
every-day chat, with a large amount of 
mere sentiment and fancy, with no 
thorough bottoming upon truth, princi- 
ple, habits of obedience and patience. 
They marry, and they soon discover 
that married life, with nothing more 
for capital than what they have mu- 
tually brought into the partnership is, 
at best, only a “ Rochester Cake,” and 
a bad specimen at that. A little fruit 
in the honeymoon on the top; but all 
very soon picked out ; then, in the cen- 
tre all quite hollow, and at the bottom 
all quite heavy and quite “sad.” 

The fact of it all is, we have come to 
the conclusion we can no more get out 
of life what we do not put into it, than 


we can get out of a cake what we do | 


not put into it. If we want a rich and 
satis‘ying fruitage, we must mix the 
fruit plentifully in while the composi- 
tion is yet in the dough. In the for- 
mative period the hard nuts of profita- 
ble truths must be cracked, and the 
rich meat put in; the luscious fruit, 
grown for a long season, and ripened 
upon the experience of the wise—those 
blessed molders of character, our able 
teachers and devoted parents—must be 
humbly taken and well stirred in; and 
then must go in the sweetening of a 
well-schooled temper, and the whole 
body of consistency known as a well- 
developed character ; then let the cake 
be baked, and set out for a lasting 
source of real enjoyment. Otherwise 
we shall be worse off than Ephraim, 
who was burnt on the one side and 
dough on the other. 

We are thankful for the teachings of 
the Rochester Cake, and deem it one of 
the best investments we ever made. 
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THE CHAPLAIN OF THE 
POLARIS. 


BY ELI 8S. REINHOLD. 


MAGINARY heroes, upon whose 
precocity is based a degree of early 
piety and unselfish devotedness that 
is “too good to be true;” young men, 
possessing what Luther sought for in 
vain,—“ hearts sweet all through,” are 
said to figure conspicuously in our Bi- 
ble-school libraries. In addition to 
the grave charge that these characters 
generally die young, it is asserted that 
their virtues are exaggerated, and their 
motives drawn from an inexhaustible 
fund of goodishness. 

On the other hand, there is a vast 
amount of the real, unwritten, that 
might well supply the place of the ima- 
ginary. Such an instance we now give. 

The object and history of the ill- 
fated Polaris expedition are too 
well remembered to require a notice 
here. How for two long years the atten- 
tive ear of the nation was bent toward 
the north; toward that dark terra in- 
eognita of ice; and the feeling of com- 
mingled joy and disappointment when 
news first came, is not yet forgotten. 

The crew of the Polaris consisted of 





thirty-three persons, including Capt. 
Hall. Of this number there were but 
two professing Christians,—a German 
sailor and a Sunday-school bred young 
man,—the subject of this article. 

R. W. D. Bryan, the youthful astron- 
omer of that important expedition, 
came from the Sunday-school ranks 
when twelve years old. During a time 
of religious awakening in the Bible- 
school of which he was a scholar, he 
gave his heart to Jesus and promised 
his life to his service. And during his 
subsequent school and college years he 
took up whatever lay in the path of 
duty. When Capt. Hall looked for a 
man to fill the responsible position of 
astronomer, it is hardly strange that 
his college should recommend Richard 
Bryan. Though scarcely of age, his 
Christian character bespoke an atten- 
tion to duty that pointed to him as the 
desirable man. 

The men on board the Polaris were 
not only not Christians, but many were 
positively wicked and godless. When 
in August, 1871, the Polaris left Disco, 
latitude 70°, for the still icier North, 
young Bryan got permission not only 
to conduct religious exercises, but 
Capt. Hall appointed him chaplain, 


’ and every morning ordered that god- 


less crew to attend prayer in the cabin, 
and a regular preaching service on the 
Sabbath; and in the wintry gloom of 
that far-off region these Christian regu- 
lations were strictly observed until 
some weeks after the death of their com- 
mander. Though the mercury would 
go 50° below zero, one warm Christian 
heart shed its light on that benighted 
company. 

Without going into the details of 
special times and circumstances of in- 
terest, the main facts are suggestive of 
many lessons. Religion is valuable 
to the young. It will serve in a 
thousand ways to make them a blessing 
to others. Richard Bryan may not 
have done more than his duty before 
God; he did a duty that too many 
would not have recognized, and fewer 
still so manfully have executed. May 
God bless Bryan and all young soldiers 
of the cross. 





For The Sunday-Schoo: Times. 


HYMN. 





BY C. B. STOUT. 





a 
When on earth’s dark and stormy shore 
Wild billows beat and tempests roar, 
’Tis sweet to lift our thoughts above, 
To realms of peace, of light and love; 
Even to Heaven. 
Il. 
When trials come and pleasures go, 
When hearts are crushed and hot tears flow, 
How precious then the hour of prayer, 
The rest of faith that all may share, 
And hope of Heaven! 
II. 
When heavy burdens press the soul, 
And all the billows o’er us roll, 
Amid our sorrow light appears ; 
Faith bids the mourner dry his tears 
And look to Heaven! 
IV. 
At last when heart and flesh shall fail, 
And we must pass the shadowy vale, 
Oh, then, blest Saviour, be our stay, 
And bring us to eternal day, 
The day of Heaven! 
Vv. 
Then on earth’s dark and stormy shore 
Let billows beat and te mpests roar ; 
We have a refuge bright and fair 
Beyond the reach of sin and care, 
Even in Heaven. 








; For The Sunday-School Times. 
REDEEMING THE TIME. 





N admirable exercise for Watch 
Night or New Year’s is furnished 

by Rev. R. L. Bruce, who draws a meta- 
phorical clock with the usual face and 
a winged hour-glass above it. Over the 
clock is written the passage, “ Behold, 





now is the accepted time;” below it | 


“There shall be time no longer.” On 
the frame-work of the clock opposite 
the numeral I, ‘ Ye know not when the 


| 
| 
| 


time is;’ near III and IV, “Watch 
and pray;” near VI and VII, “At 
evening time it shall be light;” near 
VIII and IX, “The time is now far 
past ;” near XI and XII, “ The time is 
short.” Then on the narrow rim of the 
dial, just outside the numerals, this 
passage: “The time cometh when I 
shall no more speak unto you in para- 
bles, but I shall show you the Father 
plainly.” On the outer edge of the 
alarm dial, “It is high time to awake 
out of sleep ;” on.the short hand, “ How 
short my time is;” on the long hand, 
“ Tt is time to seek the Lord.” C. 


For The Sunday-School Times. 


THE DISCONTENTED PINELING: 
A STORY OF HOME AND 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY HENRY CHRISTOPHER MCCOOK, 








CHAPTER IV. 
Winter in the Woods, 

HE summer passed: autumn came. 

The maples, the gums, the oaks, 
the sumachs, and other forest trees on 
the mountain and in the valley, 
glowed for awhile in their brilliant 
coats of scarlet and yellow and red and 
brown, and then stood bare and gaunt. 
Winter came. The snew lay deep upon 
Tuckahoe Valley; the creek was frozen 
up; the farms and fields looked dismal 
enough. But there on the mountain 
knoll stood the family of Pines, their 
coats as green as ever, looking even 
brighter and more beautiful from the 
contrast with the winter dreariness of 
all the trees and shrubs around them. 

“See,” said Mother Pine to her Pet, 
“how the good God hath blessed us 
above all the other trees of the forest 
and herbs of the field. Our beauty 
clings to us the whole year long.” 

“Ugh !” cried the discontented Pine- 
ling, as he shook the snow out of his 
dainty fingers and from his feathery 
locks. ‘“‘ Ugh! how disagreeable this 
snow is! How horrid chilly is this 
mountain wind !” 

And in his heart he said, “How 
warm and snug and comfortable and 
happy and fine those gay Christmas 
trees must be yonder in the city !” 

One day a large sled crossed the 
bridge and stopped at the foot of the 
mountain. A rough wicker-work of 
poles surrounded it on all sides, so that 


it looked like a huge basket on runners. 
The two men who drove it wore fur 
caps, and heavy top coats, and woolen 
mittens. They tied their horses to the 
tree where the bright bays had been 
hitched the summer before. 

“ Now for the axes, Tom,” said the 
older of the two. 

“Here they are, father,” said Tom, 
handing them from the sled. The 
bright steel blades flashed in the sun- 
light, and almost dazzled the Pet Pine- 
ling, who was looking down from the 
flat. 

“Sharp, hey?” asked the countryman, 
feeling the edge of the tool. 

“Sharp as razors,” said Tom. “Bill 
and I ground ’em this mornin’.” 

The Pet shuddered a little as he 
looked down, and asked his mother 
what all this meant. 

“No harm to any of us, my son, I 
hope,” answered Mother Pine. Never- 
theless a slight shiver ran through her 
branches, and she glanced tneasily at 
Father Pine. . 

““ Wood-choppers?” said the sturdy 
old gentleman, ha'f-inquiringly. 

“Oh! we trust not,” cried the elder 
brothers, in doleful tones. They had 


heard sad tales of those old enemies of | 


the Pines, the lumbermen and wood- 
choppers. 

“Well, well, my boys,” said the fa- 
ther, “it must come to us all sometime. 
Since yon screeching railroad has in- 
vaded our quiet valley, none of us can 





{(* Entered according to Act of Congress, by || 
Rev. H.C. McCook, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress at Washington. | 





count on living out our natural lives. 
There is small hope for goodly young 
trunks like you, and portly old trees 
like myself, when those fellows come 
around. But you have been good boys, 
and have done your duty bravely and 
manfully, so keep hearts and 
meet the fate that Heaven sends, with 
resignation.” 

“Ha!” cried Mother Pine, who had 
been anxiously watching the country- 
men all this time, “ I don’t know what 
these fellows mean. They’re not wood- 
choppers, I’m certain. As sure as I’m 
a Pine-tree, the cruel scamps are cut- 
ting down all the wee Pinelings along 
the skirt of the mountain! Ugh! you 
murdering Herods! I do pray that 
they may not come up here.” And 
every limb and leaf of the good old 
dame quivered with alarm, as she 
looked around upon her little cluster 
of darlings. She saw that as the 
Pinelings were cut down, they were 
carried one by one to the sled, and 
piled up within the rick that formed 
the bed. It was nearly full. The men 
stopped, and went round and round the 
sled, lifting and pulling and changing 
the little trees until the load was ba- 
lanced nicely. 

“Now they’re off!” cried the Pet, 
with glee. other Pine gave a deep 
sigh of relief. 

“All ready, father?” asked Tom of 
the old farmer. 

“We-el, we might get on a few more. 
We've stripped ’em pretty clean around 
the edge of the mountain. But see 
there, Tom! Yonder’s a few beauties 
scattered up along that brooklet. 
Climb up quick, and roll down three or 
four, and then we’ll go.” 

Tom did as he was told. Up the 
very path that the pic-nic party had 

one, he mounted with his axe, and 

| aoe off several fine saplings. Down 
the mountain they rolled over and over, 
flinging up the snow as they went. 
The old man stowed them away on top 
of the well-filled sled. 

“Now, Tom, come on,” he shouted ; 
“we've got enough ; and we must make 
the train in good time, you know.” 

“ Just one more, father,” answered 
Tom. ‘“There’s a beauty, up on the 
knoll, that I’m bound to have. It'll 
make the handsomest Christmas tree in 
Philadelfy. I'll be down in a minit.” 





CHAPTER V. 
The Vain Christmas Tree. 


All the time that Tom had been 
climbing the mountain, you may think 
how Mother Pine was trembling be- 
tween hope and fear. And the discon- 
tented Pineling, too! He grew sud- 
denly very fond of his home, and bit- 
terly repented of his late ill thoughts 
and words. His heart sunk lower with 
every step that Tom mounted higher. 
And as the bright edge of the axe 
glistened in the sunlight, and the sound 
of the blows that were smiting his 
young neighbors fell on his ears, he 
creaked and groaned and sighed. The 
sweet song that he had heard the young 
girls sing came to his memory. The 
echoes of the dear, old tune that had 
floated up from the valley filled his 
soul : 


“ Home, home, sweet, sweet, home; 
Dearest and happiest home !” 


He imagined that he already felt the 
axe cutting into his flesh and saw him- 
self tumbling down the mountain 
toward the great, red-faced farmer, 
who stood in the valley below. Ah! 
oor Pet, that was very like a death- 
bed repentance ! ; 

“ Hey? What—what— what? Christ- 
mas tree did he say?” 

The Pineling had caught Tom’s 
words. He straightened up at once. 
His glossy leaves glistened with excite- 
ment. The whole current of his 
thoughts and feelings had been changed 
in a moment by those two words— 
Christmas tree. His late sorrow and 
remorse were gone. The love for his 
dear old home, that he had just felt 
warming up his heart, was gone more 
swiftly than it had come. 

“ He said, ‘ I’d make the handsomest 
Christmas tree in Philadelphia!’ Why, 


that is what the little Miss said; and 


that’s the great city where she lives! 
Can it be? Is this Tom going to make 
a Christmas tree of me? How fortu- 
nate! And like a fool I’ve been griev- 
ing over it.” 

‘Tom was on the flat now. He stood 


| @ moment to admire the beautiful Pet 
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and to calculate just where he had 
betterstrike. Whack! whack! whack! 
Three well-directed blows of the keen- 
edged axe laid the discontented Pine- 
ling prone upon the floor of his home. 
Discontented Pineling did I say? No, 
he was the best contented young tree 
on all the mountain that very moment. 
He was now on the way to reach the 
dearest wish of his heart. What mat- 
tered the smarting pain of the axe? 
What mattered the sorrowing father 
and mother, and all the family, who 
were sobbing around him and over 
him, mourning at his sad misfortune 
and their sad loss ? 

Ah! he was a little ashamed when 
he thought of that! ‘But, never 
mind,” quoth he in his heart ; “ I’m go- 
ing away to be a Christmas tree! I 
shall make my fortune in the city, and 
send back for mother and father and 
all the rest. And won’t we be a grand 
Pine family then!” 

Tom had shouldered the Pet now—he 
wouldn’t risk breaking his pretty limbs 
by rolling him down like the rest—and 
was on fis way toward the sled. He 
thrust the stem of the Pineling in the 
very center of the load, so that it stood 
4 erect just as it had always done. 
The farmer had the horses ready. 

“Gee-up!” chirruped Tom; and 
away the ponies trotted toward the 
town. 

Mother Pine leaned over the edge of 
the knoll, and with a sore, sad heart 
watched her Pet borne away from her— 
she knew not whither. And the Pet— 
well, it was a long time before he lost 
sight of the green tops of the dear 
home Pines that marked the spot where 
the old home-flat rose out from the 
mountain. But I had rather not tell 
you what his thoughts were. 





TOT. 


VERYBODY knows Tot. * * * 

You find him wherever you go. 
* * * Nothing can be more com- 
mon or familiar than his rosy little 
face and chubby legs. There is not a 
household in the world to which he 
has not brought work and anxiety and 
care, But nothing can be more un- 
common or unfamiliar than the tender, 
awed sense with which from day to day 
we always meet him. We all nurse 
Tot and coddle him and scold him; 
his teething and his colic, his cap and 
worn shoes are real things; but some- 
how, with all, he is not real. There is 
a world-wide conviction that he is of 
diviner origin than we, a something 
lent to us—alien to our work-day 
world. His sweet foolishness, his igno- 
rant ate his broken talk, his hurry to 
love and be loved, we may refer to im- 
mature brain or muscle, but there is a 
strange, supernatural power in them 
which we do not account for. Eyery- 
body pays homage to it. The surliest 
dog knows it, and is gentle with him. 
It calls all that is good in men or wo- 
men to the light perpetually. The cal- 
lous drunken wretch, hardened to all 
exhortation or entreaty, looks at the 
laughing face of the dear baby, and 
touches its hand, and a human pain 
and desire struggle up through the 
burnt brain fresh and pure, the remem- 


brance of his mother, of the innocent ° 


boy he was, the man he might have 
bee * * x ” 


n. 

When we look at the baby’s work, 
and remember how that all over the 
world since time began it has been the 
same; how selfish men have grown 
generous, and dissolute men sober and 
moral, for their children’s sake; how 
giddy girls have been metamorphosed 
into patient drudges ; how day by day 
and hour by hour harsh words are 
softened and tired hearts lightened by 
the baby—when we think of the ten- 
derness and delight that surround the 
cradle from Indus to the Pole, we begin 
to understand that this feeble little Tot 
is indeed one of the most potent agents 
sent by God to bring the world to him. 
We see the plain rational fact under- 
lying the blind reverence we give him; 
why when we would give shape to our 
idea of the vighens spirit in heaven we 
made them like our darling ; and why 
more than all when Christ would teach 
his disciples the most enduring lesson 
he took a little child and set him in the 
midst of them. 














This week, of all the year, is Tot’s 


hour, when he reigns supreme. The 
Christian world has nothing to do just 
now, apparently, but to make him 
happy. Nothing could be truer and 
sweeter than the work, provided every 
father and mother will remember that 
their own bright-haired little one is not 
alone. Little Tot, as these December 
days grow colder, is not wrapped in fine 
linen to watch for the fairy tree. He 
is in the hospital, on a sick bed, with- 
out a single toy to brighten the dreary 
Christmas day ; he is in the almshouses, 
the asylums; pale and meagre and 
miserable, he peers out at us from every 
cellar and tenement house; in want, 
dying often for lack of bread and fire, 
Let us do what we can to show Christ’s 
love to all the needy and suffering on 
his day; but in God’s name let our 
charity go out first to these poor babies, 
remembering that star of old which 
lighted all men, but came and stood 
over where the young child lay.— The 
N. Y. Tribune. 





“ WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?” 





‘STIVHERE’S a note, sur, on your 
table in the library,” was Kate’s 
greeting, as she opened our door at 
midnight, to admit us on our return 
from one of Nilsson’s feasts of song. 
Breaking the seal the note ran thus: 

“ DEAR Mr, H.—The family of four 
of our Mission children are in some 
trouble; won’t you go and see what’s 
the matter? No. — North Portland 
Avenue, 

“Truly yours, in haste, * * * *,” 

Tired with our long journey from 
Fourteenth Street, I required rest, and 
with heart and head filled with the 
memories of two hours of sweetest mu- 
sic, it was no time to make charitable 
calls—at midnight, too. They would 
all be in bed, and my call would an- 
noy. But I'll call in the morning on 
my way to New York. - Thus I rea- 
soned, and so prepared to retire to rest, 
and to dream of the sweet songstress 
and her sweeter songs. But, as I turned 
down the light, those words, “some 
‘rouble, won’t you go and see what’s 
the matter,” for an instant delayed my 
hand, and I resolved I would attend to 
this case before breakfast next morn- 
ing. I then put out the light and re- 
tired, but not to sleep, for those words, 
“in some trouble, won’t you go and see 
what’s the matter,” kept ringing in my 
ears. Bounding from my bed, I said 
“Tl go to-night.” At one o’clock in 
the morning I was admitted at the base- 
ment door of No. — by a man who car- 
ried an old coat, apparently carelessly 
thrown over one arm, and in the other 
hand a candle. 

““Mr. ——, I understand you are in 
trouble; excuse me for calling at this 
hour, but I thought I might be of some 
service.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir; come in.” 

I followed my pilot through the long, 
dark hall, to the rear room. There the 
first sight which greeted me was six 
children, sleeping in their dresses, 
jackets, pants and shoes, just as they 
had come in from play or school, and 
lying on pieces of bedding, carpet, ete. 
My friend sat himself down beside a 
small stove, giving out a very little 
heat—though the night was cold—and 
the solitary candle shed a dim and 
gloomy light over the room. He spoke 
not a word until he had unfolded the 
coat which lay across his arm, when he 
said, 

“This little thing, I suppose, is hun- 
gry, and I am trying to feed it!” 

I then saw he held a babe abvut five 
days old, and with the bluish substi- 
tute in the tin dish on the stove he 
was trying to feed the little baby! I 
thought I had solved the “trouble,” 
yet dared not ask, “where is the 
mother?” but turned around, and there 











upon the only bed, in one corner, lay 
the mother, cold in death! (May my 
eyes never witness another such sight.) 
The bereaved sailor was calm, saying 
little, except, ‘my burden is heavy, but 
God is good.” 

With a “God bless you” we parted 
for the night; one to watch alone with 
the living and the dead, and the other 
to seek his darlings; six of whom were 
found cuddled together in pairs in their 
warm beds, and a seventh folded safe 
in a mother’s arms. How different the 
picture! “ Bless the Lord, oh my soul.” 

In the early gray of the morning I 
found two ministering angels, who 
waited not to mend their nets, but 
straightway sought the home of the 
weepers, first, to feed the living—not 
a crumb being found in the house— 
then to bury the dead. And as we 
heard our brother exclaim in broken 
accents, “Friends, I envy you; it is 
more blessed to give than to receive—I 
know it,” we heard another voice 
saying, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.”—From “ The 
Welcome,” organ of Lafayette Avenue 
Church Fair, Brooklyn. 
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RUSTED IN THE SCABBARD. 





BY THE REV. W. T. WYLIE. 


HE sword was of the finest Damas- 
cus steel. It had been wrought 
with the greatest skill. It was finished 
with a perfect polish. The scabbard 
was also a costly piece of work, and 
worthy of the sword for which it was 
made. The possessor of the sword had 
for a long time neglected to make any 
use of it, and it was left in the scab- 
bard. At last a time came when it was 
needed. A foe sprang upon him and 
threatened his life. He seized his sword 
to draw it and defend himself, but alas! 
it was fast in its resting-place, rusted 
not merely in but into the scabbard, 
and unavailing for the hour of need. 
Thus it is too often with the believer, 
into whose hands God has given “ the 
Sword of the Spirit,” the “ sharp two- 
edged sword” which is God’s Word. 
Perfect in its material and in its make, 
ready for use, and to be kept both 
bright and sharp by constant use, it is 
left too often to*rust in the printed 
page, and when the enemy comes in 
like a flood, the sword is unavailing 
because it has been unused 
This is a day of revival in Bible study 
throughout the churches of our land, 
especially among the young in the Sab- 
bath-School. The work beginning in 
the school is stimulating the entire 
Church. Religious papers now devote 
a column or a page to the Bible lessons 
for the week. Commentators fall in line 
with the course of weekly and daily 
Bible study. Publishing houses are 
bringing forth “things new and old” 
for the use of teachers and students. 
Pastors are feeling the stimulus, and 
finding the help which comes from the 
awakening of a new and general in- 
terest in the study of God’s Word 
among their people. It looks as if the 
sword is really to be brought from its 
resting-place and sharpened and bur- 
nished for the conflict with spiritual 
wickedness. The Book is finding its 
way back again to the pew, and to the 
pocket, and best of all the young are 
the leaders in this movement. They 


who are to be longest in the field, and 
who shall have the largest opportuni- 
ties of using this weapon for the con- 
quest of the world for Christ, are being 
trained to handle it effectively. 

In a city which lies at the foot of the 








Rocky Mountains, last summer we saw 
a young man in farmer’s dress come 
into a book-store and buy a well-bound 
and well-printed pocket Testament, and 
put it into what is known as the “ pistol 
pocket.” 

“T see you intend to go armed, my 
friend,” said I, with a kindly look. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “with the best of 
weapons,” 

The answer showed a manly appre- 
ciation of that which he had provided 
for use. No higher or nobler ambition 
can take-possession of the youth of our 
country than to become “ mighty in 
the Scriptures ;” skilled in the use of 
God’s Word. 

The foree of the sword lies in its 
edge. So the value of the Word de- 
pends on its power in cutting the soul 
loose from sin, “ dividing asunder the 
joints.” To use the Bible only with 
reference to its history, geography, 
chronology, poetry, or even its mo- 
rality, is like striking with the side of 
the sword instead of its edge, or piere- 
ing with its point. 

Some persons have a wonderful skill 
in carving a rich and juicy roast, so 
that they secure all the bones and 
gristle which go with it, while they 
leave the nutritious portion untouched— 
carry off in triumph the mere frame on 
which the flesh was placed. Such per- 
sons are like a farmer who would raise 
corn for sake of the cob instead of the 
kernel. 

Let all who seek to benefit the 
young, encourage the daily and accu 
rate memorizing of the Scripture, and 
the habitual and reverent application 
of it to daily conduct in all the rela- 
tions of life. If this be done we shall 
see a generation coming up “ mighty in 
the Scriptures ;” God’s own swords- 
men. 





OLD CHILDREN. 





N the whole, we do not wonder that 
sentimental people dolefully de- 
clare that there are no more children. 
Here and there, in well-ordered and 
happy homes, may be young folks who 
have not exhausted lite at the age of 
ten years, to whom the pantomime is a 
rare treat, and for whom Parisian bon- 
bons still have a breathless charm. 
We are glad to believe that there are 
some sensible parents who try to keep 
a few sweets of life for the gratification 
of the young ones when they shall be 
older than they are now. But it is 
nevertheless true that childlike chil- 
dren are comparatively few. We have 
plenty of unfortunates who are required 
to “act like little ladies,’ or “walk 
like little gentlemen ;” but the brood 
of hearty children is so small,that a 
child-loving visitor grows sorrowful in 
the midst of the sad little manikins of 
the present age. 

This holiday season, with its bright 
show of gifts for the young, very 
strikingly illustrates the disappearance 
of the children. The boys are taught 
engineering, architecture and mathe- 
matics, by means of what are called 
“philosophical toys.” His box of 
blocks is no longer a thing of childish 
delight; it brings him the binomial 
theorem or a model of the Parthenon, 
He does not sail a shingle-built sloop 
in the pond; he stands with languid 
pride on the bank while his toy side- 
wheel steamer is propelled over the 
mimic wave on purely scientific princi- 
ples. He cannot whittle ou! a wind- 
mill or construct a jack-o’-lantern, but 
he can make a drawing-room bow and 
speak some excellent French. His 
little sister, who is proud of wearing 
a wider sash than her next-door infant 
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neighbor, despises rag-babies and the 
toys of the past generation. Her dolls 
—for dolls she has—are ball-room 
belles, dressed in the height of fashion, 
or they are models of the latest style of 
walking and carriage dress. The mi- 
raculous invention of the doll that said 
“ papa” and “mamma” no longer thrills 
our child-world. Dolls that walk, dolls 
that waltz with male dolls, and dolls 
that wear eye-glasses and a certain 
high-bred hauteur, are most numerous 
in the market. Nay, having portrayed 
through these puppets all the mystery 
of life, the purveyors for the children 
have even produced widow dolls, and 
the curious visitor to the toy-shops may 
find a rosy, waxen image clad in all the 
luxury of woe, with widow’s weeds and 
grief-shadowed handkerchief, and per- 
sonifying to the unhappy little posses- 
sor that subdued elation which some 
people think should bloom beneath 
the widow’s cap. From the cradle to 
the grave these young-old children re- 
ceive their quick impressions. They 
absorb the whole mystery of life before 
they are ten years old. 

It is a pity that the world should be 
thus defrauded of the charm of child- 
hood. The infantile grace and wise un- 
consciousness of children make the 
oldest of us young again. We cannot 
afford to lose the children with their 
simple sports and fleeting delusions. 
The infant that peoples rags and tags 
with living, sentient souls, or the boy 
that sees a fairy boat in his rude carv- 
ing, is a perfect bud of the wonderful 
flower that is to come. Those who de- 
stroy their fond illusions, and force 
into the child’s hand a token of ma- 
turity,do a great harm. They are like 
those rude florists who tear open the 
half-blown flower, and give us the rose 
without its perfume. The little girl 
who glorifies bits of broken crockery 
into the finest china service, or ani- 
mates her rag-baby with a real soul, is 
wronged when Sevres and a “ widow” 
doll are put into her hands. Give the 
young folks the old-fashioned toys that 
may — with the using and make 
nobody bankrupt. Let the little ones 
romp and tear their clothes; it is a 
thousand-fold better than “deport- 
ment” and fashionable attire. In 
spite of the unnatural repression of 
parents, child nature will try to make 
its way. The curled darlings who mope 
and pine in drawing-room and parlor 
are prematurely unhappy, as well as 
prematurely old. Sorrow and disap- 
pointment come soon enough; let us 
keep our children young and gay while 
we can.— New York Times. 





“A HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND A 
GLAD NEW YEAR.” 


BY MRS. BATTERSBY. 





“A jhappy 
fear! 
Familiar words which greet the listening 
ear, 
But seldom echoed in the inmost heart, 
Which in the noontide heat has borne its 
part. 


Christmas and a glad New 
b 


‘‘A merry Christmas and a glad New 
Year!” 

What mem’ries conjured up of friends 
once dear ! 

Some long transplanted to a foreign sod, 

Some safe within the paradise of God. 


But others—oh the anguish of a word! 

The *‘ buts’? which life’s deep chords have 
wildly stirred ; 

Thank God, we cannot tell, the Master's 
eye 

Alone the thief’s repentance could descry. 


The soul we deemed insensate, wandering, 


lost, 

Might only on a rock-bound shore be 
tossed, 

To learn the need of One who came to save, 

The love that steered the life-boat o’er the 
wave 

We cannot tell; we miss the greeting 
warm, 

The merry welcome, the familiar form ; 


The Christmas from our lives seems past 
and gone, 

The lights are darkened which once 
brightly shone ; 

The ‘‘ happy Christmas and the glad New 
Year,” 

To us in sable garments must appear ; 

But youthful forms are watching with 
delight 





For the “ Child Angel’? who comes down 
to-night. 


For them the Christmas morning blithe 
and gay, 

For us the chastened brightness of noon- 
day ; 

For them the future with its spring-time 
green, 

For us the ripening ears the flowers be- 
tween. 


For us to train and guide each infant soul, 

To strive and labor for the highest goal ; 

For us to bring our warnings from the 
past, 


To lead them to a happy home at lust. 


For us to share their innocent delight, 
To make their childhood's home most fair 


and bright ; 

For them to prove their parents’ hope and 
stay 

Till Christmas-time, for this shall pass 
away. 


And though a sigh may burst for friends 
long gone, 

For forms we never more shall look upon, 

Still may we wish God’s faithful workers 
here 

happy Christmas and a 
Year.” 

—From the London Sunday-School Teacher. 


~ Bi glad New 





For The Sunday-School Times. 


PEACE NEWLAND’S MISSION* 





A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


MC CORMICK, 


CHAPTER IT. 


T is said to have been a custom in 
old Roman times, for families to 
place in the vestibules of their houses 


BY ELIOT 


ancestral busts and statues, commend- 
ing to their children the virtues of the 
lives thus commemorated, and inciting 
them to the same way of living. Whe- 
ther or not with this object in view, 
Mr. John Newland’s house perpetuated 
the custom, and presented to the be- 
holder as he entered a sequence of me- 
morials of this character, lining the 
hall and extending into the dining- 
room. There was the life-size statue 
of good Holdfast Newland, who fought 
with Miles Standish and Gov. Bradford 
in the old Puritan days; and there 
were busts of Roger Newland, who was 
imprisoned in the Tower by King 
James IL; of Jeremy Newland, who 
was bold enough to preach before King 
Henry VIII; of Rufus Newland, back 
in the times of the Roses, and of others 
whose precise place in history I have 
forgotten. Then there were Van Der- 
weydes—Hans and Myndert and Died- 
rich; and portraits as well, represent- 
ing these worthies and their family 
ramifications. Portraits by old Dutch 
artists, wherein every hair of the head 
was represented with scrupulous fidel- 
ity, and every feature with character- 
istic homeliness. And in the dining- 
room, over the mantel-piece, a crown- 
ing triumph of ancestral pride, hung 
the sword, spear and buckler of Jean 
Nouvelleterre, the father of all the 
Newlands, who came over from fair 
Normandy with the Conqueror. 

These, it should be understood, were 
Mrs. Newland’s household gods, re- 
garded by that lady with a veneration 
that approached religiousness, and 
which, I doubt not, was a good deal 
more sincere than her ordinary reli- 
gious perfermances. 

In the dining-room alluded to, gn 
that identical Christmas afternoon, 
were gathered the family around the 
sumptuously-laden board. There was 
Mr. John Newland, to be described ; 
there was Mrs. Euphrasia, looking con- 
scious, as she always did, of her remote 
pedigree; there was Miss Evelina, who 
was extremely tart and very old for her 
years; there was Master Thomas, over 
whose bold and belligerent head fifteen 
summers had past ; and there was Win- 
field Scott, who was eleven years old, 
and whose amiable temperament was 
rarely roused to strifes, even by the 
heroic name he bore. In this respect 
he and his Cousin Warwick were alike. 

It isn’t a particularly pleasant task 
to describe a frivolous family, much 
less a contentious one; and the John 





,*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in 
the — of the Librarian of Congress at Wash- 
ington. 








Newlands were both. Not that they 
came to blows, or even bad feelings, 
the one against the other. But with 
sharp tongue and ready wit they were 
ever on the alert to catch at some 
fault, omission, casual blunder, or per- 
sonal peculiarity, whether among them- 
selves or in their social circle; criti- 
cising and carping, sometimes with 
malevolence, always with exaggera- 
tion, until the unfortunate subject of 
their vivisection would be all but 
atomized. Their conversation was al- 
ways of people, and their judgments 
were rarely charitable. It may be 
imagined that their social friendships 
were short-lived, and the fact that they 
had any sort of harmony at home is 
due to the circumstance that they were 
singularly unanimous in their choice 
of victims. 

On the present occasion they had 
drifted on the William Newlands, and 
were putting them through a process of 
dissection with peculiar zeal. It may 
be added that the father took little part 
in the controversy, while the little boy, 
who was an exceptional clause in the 
family constitution, sought to mitigate 
its severity by occasional friendly in- 
terpolations of his own. 

“Peace sang lovely this morning,” 
he asserted. 

“Such a shrill voice as that child 
has,” lamented Mrs. Newland. 

“Flats awfully,” remarked Miss Eve- 
lina aciduously and without much re- 
gard to her mother’s criticism. 

“Tm sure she didn’t,” insisted Win- 
nie, bravely; “and it was lovely, 
wasn’t it, papa?” 

It was hardly wise to discuss an artis- 
tic performance of any sort in presence 
of Mr. Newland, whose tastes were re- 
fined to the last degree, and the young 
lady realized her rashness when he re- 
plied, in a deprecatory way : 

“ Your sister is a young lady of large 
critical ability, Winnie. I presume I 
was mistaken in thinking that your 
cousin has a very sweet and true voice 
—much truer than yours, [ thought, 
Evelina; but then we are all liable to 
err.” 

“ Couldn’t make out a word she said,” 
muttered Tom, coming to his sister’s 
relief; “might as well be do—re-mi.” 

“Guess you didn’t want to hear, 
Tom; I heard every word. Besides, 
you knew it was ‘Once in Royal David’s 
City.’ ” , 

“T dare say she’s stuck up,” rejoined 
Tom, irrelevantly. 

“Ob, I know she is, awfully!” 
eagerly said the sister, recovering her 
ruffled spirits. 

“ How do you know, Evie?” 

But Winnie got no answer. 

“T think she might be,” observed 
Mrs. Newland, philosophically. “ Apart 
from the fact that she is Holdfast New- 
land’s grand-daughter in the eighth 
generation, and remotely connected 
with the Van Derweydes, of Haarlem, 
to be put up there above the whole 
choir and congregation, as it were, is 
enough to turn the child’s head with 
conceit. I don’t wonder at all that it 
does ;” accepting the hypothesis as a 
fact. 

“T wish I knew her,” 
“T know I’d like her. She looks down 
at me sometimes with the prettiest 
smile you ever saw—a good deal plea- 
santer than ever you give, Evie,” he 
added, with his boy’s frankness. 

“You’re a very disagreeable child, 
Winnie,’ returned his sister, petu- 
lantly. “If your cousin is anything of 
your temper what a treasure she must 
be in the house!” 

“Ben Jones says she’s pious,” put 
in Tom. 

“T hate pious people,’ 
observed the young lady. 

“ And I dare say he’s right,” con- 
tinued Thomas; “one of those long- 
faced girls, you know—sour temper, 
dreadfully prim, won’t dance, reads 
tracts, goes without shoes for six 
months to buy coal for a poor woman, 
and dies young—they all do.” 

The little brother looked troubled, 
but said nothing. 

But the father came to his aid. 

“Permit me to observe,” remarked 
Mr. Newland, severely, “ that ifany one 
of you had the remarkable attainments 
of that young lady, you would be above 
shallow criticism. As for her piety, it 
being a subject I am not up in, I de- 
cline to express an opinion, and would 
suggest that you take a similar view of 
the case with regard to yourselves.” 


sighed Winnie; 


’ 


sententiously 





Which was regarded as final by the 
family, and the subject was necessarily 
dropped. 

I forbear to describe the rest of the 
dinner. The sermon was duly dis- 
cussed; the congregation individually 
cut up; Mrs. Damask’s new camel’s- 
hair shawl torn in pieces; and good 
Dr. MeGown himself criticised, as to 
whether the velvet bands upon his 
gown were silk or cotton. 


Without these condiments, dinner at 
the John Newlands would have been 
unsavory indeed. 

When it was all over, Tom rose up 
in advance of the others, and walked 
out in so mild a way that one would 
never imagine he even dreamed of mis- 
chief. And yet Tom’s busy brain was 
filled with all sorts of wicked schemes. 

The boy’s exit hastened the depar- 
ture of the rest, Mrs. Newland announ- 
cing her intention of spending the af- 
ternoon with the children at Aunt Ni- 
colas Van Derweydes, and Mr. N.,with- 
out remark, withdrawing to the seclu- 
sion of his library. 


With relation to Mr. John Newland, 
it may seem strange and paradoxical 
that having alluded to him as defraud- 
ing his brother, and then lying and 
shifting out of the fraud through a pe- 
riod of twelve years, I should now im- 
pute to the man any worthy motives 
or correct ideas. I don’t seek to palliate 
his misdeeds. Yet I insist that by na- 
ture and instinct he was an honorable 
man, living under a burden of mortifi- 
cation and stinging  self-reproach. 
There are more men than he, whose 
lives are miserable by reason of a con- 
flict between their sense of honor and 
their natural or unnatural pride of 
heart. 

John Newland was bitterly conscious 
from the day it was done, of the mean- 
ness he had committed. He had lied 
to his brother, not deliberately or with 
malice aforethought, but in haste and 
out of dire extremity; and the lie once 
told, he would not take it back; and 
as the progressive character of false- 
hood is proverbial, he must needs lie 
still more in maintaining the false po- 
sition he had assumed, each prevarica- 
tion making it harder for him to re- 
treat. His pride stood in the way of 
owning to one falsehood; much less 
would he acknowledge a dozen. 

He knew, as well as you or I know 
it, that he was mean and dishonest all 
the while; his soul revolted against 
himself; he grew harsh and repellant; 
his temper became crabbed and his 
judgment as regarded people warped ; 
he had little respect for others, because 
he had none for himself; and while 
the remedy for all his trouble was sim- 
ple enough, he grew harder and harder 
day by day and year by year in his de- 
termination not to avail himself of it. 

He had made asingle misstep in life, 
and would not turn back. If you do 
the same in ordinary travel, the 
chances are that you will bring up in a 
slough or fall off a precipice. 


And such was John Newland when 
he went to his library that Christmas 
afternoon. The day brought no asso- 
ciations to his mind that were peculi- 
arly pleasant; the reign of peace which 
it inaugurated did not commend itself 
to him who was at strife with his 
brother; the memories it suggested of 
the loving Saviour were not for the 
man who had failed to fulfill the law 
of love; the gifts that others distri- 
buted with so much joy and good feel- 
ing, spoke not to him of God’s great 
love in the gift of his Son, and touched 
no answering chord of affection in his 
heart. And the very knowledge of 
these facts made the man discontented 
and annoyed as he sat there alone in 
his window, while the sun went down 
behind the great stone church, obliquely 
opposite, and the gathering shadows 
crept into the room. 

And sitting by the window, for want 
of other occupation, he had watched the 
children, with their bright faces and 
animated talk, and joyful appreciation 
of the Christmas time, go past the 
house, or coming down the avenue, 
turn in at the Snnday-school door in 
the rear of the church. And when they 
had all gone inside he waited still, and 
watched for them to come out. 

“T wonder,” he thought, half aloud, 
when an hour had gone, “I wonder 
what I should do if I happened to fall 
in with any of them?” and he leaned 

( Continued on page 13.) 
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SUBJECT: MEMORIAL STONES. 


TEXT: Joshua 4: 4-9. 


4. Then Joshua | over Jordan, the waters 
called the twelve men, | of Jordan were cut off: 
whom he had prepared and these stones shall 
of the children of Is- | be fora memorial un- 
rael, out of every tribe | to the children of Is- 
@ man: rae] for ever. 

S. And Joshua said %. And the children 
unto them, Pass over | of Israel did so as Jo 
before the ark of the | shua commanded, and 
Lord your God into the | took up twelve stones 
midst of Jordan, and | out of the midst of Jor 
take you up every man | dan, as the Lord spake 
of you a stone upon | unto Joshua, accord- 
his shoulder, accord- | ing to the number of 
Ing unto the number | the tribes of the chil- 
of the tribes of the | dren of Israel, and car- 
children of Israel] : ried them over with 

6. That this may be | them unto the place 
asign among you, that| where they lodged, 
when your chiidren | and laid them down 
ask their fathers in time | there. 
to come, saying, What 9. And Joshua set 
mean ye by these | up twelve stonesin the 
stones? midst of Jordan, in the 

7. Then ye shall an- | place where the feet of 
swer them, That the | the priests which bare 
waters of Jordan were | the ark of the cove- 
cut off before the ark | nant stood: and they 
of the covenant of the | are there unto this 
Lord; when it passed | day. 











OGETHER with the lesson read the 
whole chapter, and recite verses 6 and 
7, and the Golden Text. 

Explain the phrases “midst of Jordan,” 
“a sign,” “a memorial,” ‘unto this day” 
(to the time of the writer, whether the 
latter days of Joshua, or of the elders 
which outlived him). Name the twelve 
tribes, and state why the people are called 
“the children of Israel.” Briefly review 
the last lesson, and state that 


THE CONNECTION 
is very close, forming a part of the same 
event, and occurring on the same day. 
The crossing of the river was accom- 
plished on one day, for “the people hasted 
and passed over” (verse 10). The pro- 
cession must have extended more than a 
mile in width; the channel of the river 
being Sare from where the priest stood to 
the sea. A wondrous sight—such a vast 
multitude of men, women and children, 
with beasts of burden carrying the aged, 
the infirm and the young; also numerous 
herds and flocks. How impressive and 
memorable the scene! It must have re- 
called very vividly the passage through 
the Red Sea (verse 23), to which it pre- 
sents a marked contrast, both in the cir- 
cumstances of the people and in the mi- 
racle itself. Ask for the points of simi- 
larity and contrast between the two events, 
which occurred on leaving Egypt and on 
entering Canaan. Our entrance on the 
pilgrimage of life, and our departure, are 
both at the sovereign disposal of God ; 
when, where, and how we are born, or 
will die, is all arranged by him, in “ whose 
hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways.” : 
THE LESSON 

gives an account of the first building erec- 
ted by the Israelites in the promised land ; 
built by them on the evening of the first 
day of their entrance; and this was neither 
fort, nor home, nor market, but a religious 
monument, a building for God, a sacred 
shrine, revered and revisited by successive 
generations. The leading idea of the les- 
son is the duty and advantage of remem- 
bering the wonderful works of God. 

In teaching the lesson mark the men 
chosen; the materials selected; and the 
monuments erected. 


I. The Men. (Verse 4.) 
Their number, selection and character. 

_1. Number. Twelve semen, one 
from each tribe. There is doubtless a 
mystic meaning in the numbers which oc- 
cur so frequently in sacred Scripture, such 
as seven, forty and twelve. Instance: 12 
patriarchs, 12 tribes, 12 apostles, 12 gates 
in the Holy City, and here 12 men and 12 
stones, twice repeated. The recurrence of 
these numbers is full of interest, though 
we fail to comprehend their significance. 
There is an arithmetic other and higher 
than that of money and the market, All 
the rate of God are orderly and symme- 
trical. 3 
2. Selection. They were taken 
‘out of the people,” chosen probably by 
each tribe, as well as from it (3: 12), and ap- 


roved by Joshua (4). Selected before- 

Cond according to the divine command, 

in order that they might take special no- 
tice of all that occurred, and be prepared 
to give testimony on the subject, as eye- 
witnesses, just as the apostles were afterward 
chosen, and appointed by Christ (see 2. 
Pet. 1:16; T Sohn 1:1; Luke 1:3). 
These men, being thus previously ap- 

inted for the duty, would remain with 
oshua, on the east side of the river, and 
watch the whole proceedings—the priests 
descending into the water, the cutting off 
the stream, the march of forty thousand 
armed men, as an advance guard, the pas- 
sage of the entire people. Then they, ac- 
companied probably by Joshua, follow 
after, till they came to the spot where the 
priests stood with the ark. There, as or- 
dered by Joshua, they set up twelve stones, 
as a monument, on the spot, and take each 
man a stone on his shoulder, and carry 
them to the other side, followed by the 
priests and the ark. 

3. Representative. (Verse 8.) 
Chosen by the people, they so represented 
them, that what they did is spoken of as 
done by the whole people. They acted 
for all the tribes, not for Levi alone. This 
indicates, that where a grateful recogni- 
tion or remembrance of God’s wondrous 
works and goodness is concerned, all are 
equally interested. In the great deliver- 
ance wrought out for us by our Joshua 
(Jesus), it Gesents the duty of all equally 
to bear witness of his saving power ; and as 
the children were there represented with 
their tribes, so children should now all 
take part in the praise of Jesus. The 
names of these twelve men are not given, 
but it was a high honor to be selected for 
such a duty, Dusden-Sonven for God’s 
glory. Even in carrying stones God may 
»e glorified. The duty was onerous and 
humble, but it was useful and honorable. 
We should be willing to serve God in any 
sphere and in any way. 


It. The Materials. 

Stones from the bed of the river. Mark 
their durability, suitability and number. 

1. Durability. The monument 
was not constructed of earth, which would 
speedily crumble down, or of timber which 
would soon rot away, but stone, the most 
lasting of earthly things. 

2. Suitability. The material se- 
lected was the most appropriate for the 
ae ; in themselves a_ testimony. 

ither from some peculiarity in their com- 
position, or from their form, as water- 
washed, they would be easily identified as 
stones belonging to the river bed, and 
would naturally suggest the question, 
How they came there, and why? 

3. Number. Twelve. One for each 
of the tribes. All had passed safely over; 
and all are fitly represented in the monu- 
ment. So in the better land, the heavenly 
Canaan, the ransomed Church,—which will 
be an everlasting monument of God’s re- 
deeming love,—will comprise all who die in 
faith ; and throughout eternity, each saved 
soul, washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
will show to angels, principalities and 
powers the manifold wisdom of God, and 
proclaim the praise of him who is the 
author and finisher of our faith, the leader 
and captain of our salvation. 

Ill. The Monuments. 

Two in number. One by order of Joshua 
in the river bed, and one by command of 
God on the other side. From the ninth 
verse we learn that Joshua directed the 
twelve men to set up twelve stones, in the 
spot where the feet of the priests had stood. 
It does not appear that God had given any 
command concerning this matter, though 
it may have been included in the general 
directions given to Joshua. As the spot 
where it was erected was probably only 
overflowed when the river was swollen by 
a freshet, this monument would be both 
permanent and visible, especially from the 
east side of the stream. We learn that it 
stood, at least, for many years. 

The erection of stone memorials of great 
events is common to all nations; and fre- 
quent mention is made of them in Jewish 
story, both before and after this event. 
Sometimes a single stone was used, as by 
Jacob. (Gen. 28:18; 31:45.) At others 
a heap was gathered, as at the meeting of 
Jacob and Laban. (Gen. 31:46.) Also 
subsequently by Joshua at Shechem (Josh. 
24:27), and by Samuel at Mizpeh (1 Sam. 
7:12). In Scotland many heaps of stones 
are placed on the hill-tops to commemo- 
rate some brave exploit, or grand achieve- 
ment, or heroic personage. These are 
called cairns. In all places monuments of 
marble and granite are raised as memorials 
of historic events, or distinguished men ; 
sometimes in the form of pillars, and fre- 
quently of statues. Ask the children to 
name any such monument which they may 
have seen, or of which they have read. 

The stones, which the men carried on 





their shoulders from the river, were taken 
to the place where the people encamped 








for the night, afterward called Gilgal. (5: 
9.) There they set up the stones and 
plastered them with plaster, as they had 
been enjoined by Moses to do. (Deut. 27: 
2.) This was done on the tenth day of 
the first month, called Abib—“ the month 
of green ears”—afterwards Nisan, which 
means “‘ New-Year’s Day.” It was on this 
month they were brought out of Egypt, 
and it corresponds with the last of April 
and the first of May. The purpose of the 
monument at Gilgal is threefold : 

1. In reference to the chil- 
dren. (6.) To excite inquiry and secure 
instruction. The same thing was true in 
regard to the passover. (Ex. 13:14; Deut 
6:20.) Instruction by question and an- 
swer is most likely to make the most last- 
ing impression, as well as best fitted to call 
into action the reasoning powers of a child, 
hence the value of object lessons, when 
properly used. The art of questioning 
has two sides, and is of the utmost impor- 
tance in Sunday-school teaching. The one 
is, how judiciously to draw out the mind 
of a child by suitable questions ; the other 
is, how to awaken the curiosity of the 
child, so as to induce it to ask proper ques- 
tions. He is ararely qualified teacher, 
and will be abundantly successful, who can 
do both well. The ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper is designed for the same 
purpose. Children should always be in- 
vited to be present at the celebration of 
that ordinance; and its significance should 
be explained to them, both what it recalls 
to memory and what it suggests to hope. 

2. Im reference to the 
people. (7 and 24.) To strengthen 
their patriotism and deepen their piety. 
This memorial would remind them that 
the land wherein they dwelt was an in- 
heritance given them by God, that he had 
by his own hand led them thither and 
opened the way for them, and that they 
were laid under lasting obligations to fear 
and serve him as the living God—their 
covenant God. 

3. In reference to the world. 
(24.) To make known to them the power 
and glory of Jehovah, God of Israel, and 
especially to strike awe and terror into 
the hearts of all the foes of his people. 
Who could hope successfully to oppose 
those favored by him who could Fold 
back the rushing torrent and cleave the 
billows of the sea? That this effect was 
produced on the minds of the Canaanites 
we learn from chap. 5: 1. 


Teachings. 

Learn 1. Our proneness to forget the 
goodness of God. We need constantly to 
be reminded of his presence, power and 
providence. Let us count our mercies, 
and let the goodness of God lead us to re- 
pentance and thankfulness. 

2. God’s great care for children. He es- 
pecially includes them in his covenant 
with Abraham, and in each renewal of it 
he makes provision for their instruction 
in his Word, and in his way of salvation. 
The law was to be read in their hearing, 
and a history of God’s dealings was to be 
impressed on their memories and hearts. 
This is also provided for under the Gospel. 
(Mark 10:13; John 21:15; Acts 2: 39.) 

3. A nation’s monuments form part of a 
people’s education, and care should be 
taken that none be erected except such as 
are associated with moral excellence, pure 
patriotism and divine blessings. Worth- 
less and impious men, or vicious and un- 
holy principles, should never be so com- 
memorated. It is a matter to be regretted 
that so many of our public monuments 
are associated with martial exploits and 
warlike glory. The following diagram 
may be used in review: 


SUBJECT. 
Intro. (Explain.) | Con. (Close in circum. 
| time. ) 
ANALYSIS. 
The Men. The Materials. The Monuments. 
| | 
Number. Durability. Purpose. 
Selection. Suitability. (for the) 
Character. Number. Children. 
People. 
World. 
LESSONS. 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 


I WILL REMEMBER THE 
WORKS OF THE LORD: 
SURELY I WILL REMEMBER 
THY WONDERS OF OLD.— 
Psalm 77:11. 





~The Commentary. 








Joshua 4: 4-9. 


5. The twelve stones were taken from the 
very spot where the priests had kept 
their station; and the twelve other 


stones were set up in the same place.— 
Scott. 








We may well imagine how busy 
Joshua and all the men were, while 
passing over Jordan. * * * And 
yet, in the midst of all his hurry, care 
must be taken to perpetuate the memo- 
rial of this wondrous work of God, and 
this care might not be adjourned to a 
time of greater leisure.— Henry. 


That this may be a sign among you: The 
erection of cairns or huge piles of stones, 
as monuments of remarkable incidents, 
has been common among all people, 
especially in the early and rude periods 
of their history; and it is practised by 
the Arabs still. Although there be no 
inscription engraven on them, the his- 
tory and object of such simple monu- 
ments are traditionally preserved from 
age to age.—Jamieson. 


. The place where they lodged : Gilgal means 
a ring ‘ per: ony 2 told that this 
place received its name because the re- 
proach of the new generation of Israel, 
that they were uncircumcised, was here 
rolled away. There was another Gilgal 
six miles north of Bethel, connected 
with the lives of Elijah and Elisha. * * 
We may see that there were several 
towns of the name of Gilgal, the name 
in these other instances referring to the 
rolling character of the ground.—Croaby. 


9. Where the feet of the priests: In addition 
to the memorial just described, there 
was another memento of the miraculous 
event, a duplicate of the former, set up 
in the river itself, on the bre! # spot 
where theark had rested. As nothing is 
said where these stones were got, some 
have imagined that they might have 
been gathered in the adjoining fields.— 


Jamieson. 
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The Primary Department. 


BY “FAITH LATIMER.” 





Topic: 
Memorial Stones. 
Golden Text: 

“T will remember the works of the 
Lord : surely I will remember thy wonders 
of old.” 

Narrative : 

Twelve Stones set up. 
Leading Thought: 
God’s Wondrous Goodness. 
Studies for Teachers: 

Gen. 9: 12-17. Num. 16 : 1-40. 

Gen. 28 : 10-22. Mark 14: 3-9. 

Gen. 31 : 44-39. Psalm 77 : 10-20. 

Gen. 35: 9-15. 1 Cor. 11 : 23-26. 


—_—— 


NORMAL HINTS. 


emorial: Make the word fully under- 
M stood by every child. Ask how 
many have something given by a friend, 
“to remember them by,’ some holiday 
gift, perhaps a pretty cup with the words 
“Remember me” upon it—perhaps a 
beautiful book with the name of the giver 
written on the leaf. Tell them anything 
which helps us to remember is a Memorial. 
Exhibit something, a ring, watch, book or 
picture which is the reminder of an absent 
friend. 

Every teacher could show some me- 
mento of personal value which would se- 
cure interest from the class. If there is in 
that locality any public monument, statue, 
church or building erected in memory of 
any individual or event, use it as an illus- 
tration. Sometimes a Memorial is to re- 
mind of deliverance from danger. A 
little boy was drowning when a sailor 

lunged into the water and rescued him. 
lis father wanted to reward the young 
man, but he would take nothing, so he 
had made a tiny gold anchor set with 
diamonds, and a gold safety chain coiled 
around it, and gave it to the brave young 
man who saved the life of his son, that it 
might always remind him of his gratitude. 
Then lest the son might forget his de- 
liverer, he had a portrait of-him hung on 
the wall of his home. Was not that a 
memorial of the saved life? 

Our Father in heaven, who made our 
minds, knows that we often forget. At the 
very beginning of his Ten Command- 
ments, which he wrote with his own finger 
on stone, he put the word— 





REMEMBER. 


(Print it on the board.) 

Do you know which commandment? 
Besides telling us to do so, he has man 
ways of helping us to remember his - 
ness and love. 

The first sign or memorial he ever gave 
was a promise written in beautiful colors 
across the sky, to show that he would 
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never in send a flood to destroy the 
earth. at do we call that bow in the 
cloud? We have in the Bible the story 
of many different memorials, or picture les- 
sons, of what God wishes us to remember. 

What was the name of the man for whom 
the Israelites were named ? 

Give the story of Jacob alone in the 
darkness, lying on the ground, a stone 
under his weary head, his covering the 
sky dotted with stars; he slept, his dream, 
the angels, the ladder reaching to heaven, 
the promise of God, “ I am with thee.” 

(What did God say to Joshua?) Tell 
of Jacob’s waking, how he took the 
stone which had been his pillow, put 
oil upon it, setting it apart as a memorial 
that God had spoken to him there. 

How many sons did Jacob have? How 
many men had Joshua picked out from 
the great company? How many tribes? 

Review leading points in preceding les- 
son. Here were the twelve men who had 
probably been waiting patiently on the 
river-bank to see what they were to do. 
There the ark still stood in sight, beyond 
it still the wall of waters; the men were 
told to go in front of the ark, and from the 
dry bed of the river each to pick up a 
stone and carry it on his shoulder till 
they reached the place where they were 

‘ all to sleep that first night in the promised 
land. Then Joshua took twelve more 
stones, and placed them in the river-bed 
to mark the spot where the feet of the 
priests had stood. Then, when “everything 
was finished, that the Lord commanded 
Joshua,” when all had crossed over,—the 
ark, the twelve stone-bearers,—the waters 
flowed back over the twelve stones left in 
the bed of the stream. When they all 
came to the place to stop for the night, the 
stones were placed together, making a 
monument, 

What was it for? Joshua told the 
people that when the children should ask 
their fathers in years after, they should be 
told how the waters of the Jordan had 
been stopped to make a path for them to 
walk in, and said, “ These stones shall be a 
Memorial unto the children of Israel for- 
ever.” 

In olden times it was the custom to 
raise a Monument, sometimes a rude pile 
of stones or earth, to be a sign of deliver- 
ance from danger or victory in war. There 
ure yet in Greece ruins of a monument 
bnilt nearly five hundred years before 
Christ was born in Bethlehem. There 
had been a great battle, and the Greeks 
had conquered the Persians on the plains 
of Marathon, and over the battle-field 
and the graves of the men who had been 
slain they raised this monument. If time 
allowed, and the children areold enough to 
understand, show the different kinds of 
memorials in Bible history. 

Memorial of Witness: The heap of stones 
where Jacob and his father-in-law ate to- 
gether, and said, “The Lord watch be- 
tween me and thee, when we are absent 
one from another.” Talk of the rebellion 
of Korah; the wicked men who offered 
sinful worship to the Lord; the earth- 
quake, the fire; their censers, made of 
brass or copper, taken from the flames and 
melted anew to make a covering for the 
altar, to be kept as a Memorial of Sin. Con- 
trast with this Mary breaking the box of 
precious ointment, pouring it ont on her 
beloved . Jesus, the perfume filling the 
houxe, and Jesus’ words filling the world 
with her praise, making it an everlasting 
Memorial of Love. Thus the memorial is 
sometimes an act performed, something 
done. , 

The last night Jesus spent with his dis- 
ciples he sat at supper with them; bless- 
ing and breaking the bread, he said, “This 
is a sign of my body, to be broken for you.” 
Before the next evening his precious body, 
torn and mangled, was dead upon the 
cross. He took the cup, blessed it, and 
showed them how that was the sign of his 
blood to be shed for forgiveness of sin. 
Before the next night that blood had 
dropped from the wounds of the thorns, 
the nails, the spear. Eversince those who 
love him come to the Lord’s table, and 
taking the bread and the wine, remember 
that he said, “ This do, in remembrance of 
me.” Allthe works of God’s goodness, de- 
liverance and love, from the first rainbow 
in the sky, Jacob’s dream on the Bethel 
stone, the twelve memorial stones of Jor- 
dan, all pointed to the Christ to come to 
be our deliverance from temptation, danger 
and sin. 

There is one simple memorial that every 
little child can understand; none are too 
young to be reminded when they see it, 
whether of wood, of marble, or of gold; 
that it is a memorial of God’s love, which 
sent his Son, the most loving of all the 
wonderful things he has ever done—one 
that we should remember every day and 
hour. 


Nors.—By taking an inch or so of chalk, and 
not the point, but the side of it, two rapid 
‘9 will make a more perfect cross than more 








elaborate drawing and shading. This is a very 
simple thing, but such simple things done 
quickly before the class are often best to arrest 


attention and make deep impressions on little 
ones, } 


REMEMBER. 


Hymn :— Tl sing the glory of the Lord, 
His goodness I'll proclaim.” 
—Page 55, “‘ Pure Gold.” 





“ WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE 
STONES ?” 





BY REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 


(To be read in connection with the current 
Lesson.) 





“O papa, see these stones! What do theymean ” 
One, two, three, four, five, six—yes, twelve I 


see; 

Somebody must have placed them there. Papa, 

Do you know who it was, and why, and 
when?” 


Thus asked a Hebrew child in Judah's line, 

As he with papa walked one day along 

The highway in Gilgal, and saw the heap 

Of stones which Joshua took from Jordan's bed, 
At God's command, when Israel safely crossed, 
And entrance made into the Promised Land. 
They stopped awhile—the father and his son— 
And resting on the grass, near by the stones, 
The father answer gave : 


** Long, long ago, 
My son, when grandpa was a boy like you, 
He with his friends and all the Hebrew tribes, 
Stood on the other side of Jordan’s stream 
With wonder fil’ed, not knowing how to cross; 
And yet that very morning they had heard 
That just beyond the swelling flood there lay 
The land of Canaan ; theirs by promise given ; 
Not long had they to wait—just three short 


ays, 
And then with haste, from Joshua’s tent, there 
came 
Swift messengers through all the camp: ‘ Arise! 
Arise! The Lord your God commandment 
gives, 
Through Joshua His servant, and our guide, 
That when ye see the ark, borne by the priests, 
Move forward to the brink, then get you up 
And follow on, but not too near, that all 
May see and know the way which ye must go.’” 


“Say, papa, did they build a bridge, from shore 
To shore, or did the people ride across 
The Jordan in small boats, or larger ships?” 


“ Ah! no, my son, it came to pass, as they 

That bore the ark—the priests—first stepped 
within 

The sacred stream—obeying God's command— 

That all the waters swiftly flowing by 

Stopped suddenly, and rose up like a wall, 

High, high above their heads; and those below 

Fast hurried on to join the distant sea ; 

And so a path was opened wide to them, 

And all the mighty host passed quickly through 

And entered safe the Promised Land at last.” 


“ But, papa, were they not afraid that when 
They stepped down in the open path to cross, 
That those high-towering waters would fall 


own 

And utterly destroy them every one? 
What made the water stop and form itself 
Into a wall so high above their heads?” 


“ My child, the Great Jehovah, Lord of all, 

Creator of all land and sea,—His power 

Controlled the river, heaped its waters high, 

And made the open way to Canaan shore. 

Nor were the people fearful, nor alarmed; 

Because the Sacred Ark and Mercy seat,— 

Where —_ Himself did dwell, and converse 

old 

With Aaron and high priests succeeding him,— 

Preceded ali the host and firmly stood 

In Jordan’s midst, on dry ground, rested there 

Until the last belated Israelite 

Had stepped upon the long sought shores be- 
yond. 


“Twas then that Joshua commandment gave, 

And called twelve men—of every tribe a man— 

And bade them pass before the Holy Ark 

Of Israel's God-and Lord, down in the midst 

Of Jordan's bed, and from the very spot 

Where they who bore the ark had firmly stood, 

Take up twelve stones, each of the twelve a 
stone, 

According to the tribes of Jacob’s sons, 

And on their shoulders bear them hence away. 

Twelve chosen, stalwart men came cheerful 
forth, 

And gathered each a stone from Jordan’s bed 

And carried them unto the camping place ; 

And when that day was drawing to a close, 

Then Joshua gathered all the Hebrew host 

Unto this place, and here he pitched these 
stones, 

Addressing thus the men who round him stood: 

‘In time to come, whenever little ones 

Shall fathers ask,and say, What mean these 
stones ? 

Then ye shall let your children surely know 

And tell the story o'er and o’er again, 

How Israel came across from shore to shore, 

Ken through the midst of Jordan on dry 
ground; 

How God's own mighty hand dried up the 
waves, 

And held the waters back, made open path- 

Just as He did some forty years ago, 

When Moses led our fathers safely through 

The sea in open path like this to-day— 

Until the people all had safely crossed. 

For this I rear this pile, and further still, 

That all the ple of the earth might know 

The mighty hand and power of Israel’s God ; 

That ye might fear forevermore the Lord 

Your God. Let this memorial ever stand.’ 
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MEMORIALS.” .... By Rev. J. B. Arcuinsen. 
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Notr.—Place the pile of stones and the cross 
upon the board before the exercise. Then draw 
from the school the words to write upon the 
stones, Perhaps other thingsto be remembered 
just as appropriate will be named by the school, 
such as “ Marah,” “ Quails,”’ “ Moses,” &c. Then 
in a similar way the twelve spaces on the cross 
may be filled. Answers to the general question, 


‘* What did Jesus suffer for us?” will be readily 
given. Draw attention to the faet thatthere 
was only one way into Canaan, so there is only 
one way into heaven. “No man cometh to the 
Father but by me.” Israel's memorial was 
erected at “ Gilgal,” ours at “Golgotha.” Every 
tribe represented in the memorial. To the eross 
all may come. ‘“ Wonderful Salvation.” 








“Much more, my child, of all that God per- 
formed, 

Of wonders that He wrought, of kindness 
shown, 

Of blessings freely given to Israel's host, 

Might I relate; but let us rise and go, 

Remembering as we walk on by these stones, 

That their Jehovah great is still the same ; 

He's our Jehovah, too; Him we must love, 

And serve, with all our hearts, and mind, and 
soul ; 

That He who bade the parents teach and train 

Their little ones, Himself doth love them, too, 

And great provision makes for ail their wants. 

These stones a monument shall ever be, 

Of God’s great love to us and all mankind.” 

Detroit, December, 1874. 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[Specially selected for The Times’ International 
Normal Lessons. } 








A VERY poorand aged man, busied in plant- 
ing and prafting an apple tree, was rudely in- 
terrupted by this interrogation, “ Why do you 
plant trees, who cannot hope to eat the fruit 
thereof?” He raised himself up, and leaning 
upon his spade, replied, “Some one planted 
trees for me before I was born, and I have eaten 
the fruit. I now plant for others, that the me- 
morial of my gratitude may exist when I am 
dead and gone.” 





Ir is to be regretted that in modern times me- 
morial stones are not more frequentiy set up. We 
rear in these days monuments to great’ men; 
why should we not more frequently rear alms- 
houses, or sanctuaries, in remembrance of great 
national events? We have heard of memorial 
trees, planted in commemoration of royal visits; 
and a memorial church is to be erected at Cawn- 
pore in remembrance of the sad events and gra- 
cious deliverances which occurred there during 
the [Indian mutiny; but why should not this 
Christian land be studded with memorial huild- 
ings commemoradive of plentifal harvests, of 
the cessation of war, of religious progress, and 
of other national events which often call for 
our gratitude as a people? The memory of the 
nation is not more retentive of its mercies than 
is that of the individual; and hence we need 
such public monuments to remind us of our 
obligations to the Great Supreme,—monuments 
to which we could point our children, and say, 
“In such a year God deiivered us from the 
pestilence ;’ or, ‘‘In such a year God gave us 
abundant harvests;” or, “In such a year he 
visited us with a great revival of religion.” 
Such memorial buildings would be ornaments 
to our country, and would do horor to our 
country's piety and zeal.—Rev. Thornley Smith. 


Drs, HACKETT AND BLIss make these practi- 
cal observations on the current lesson: It 
teaches the duty of instructing children in the 
knowledge of God. God teaches us therein the 
art of instructing the young, and indeed, also, 
all persons. We must first arouse their atien 
tion and excite an inquiring disposition. The 
monument of the lesson was designed to call 
forth questions. ‘ Ask,” in verse 6th, shows us 
that it is natural for children to ask questions; 
it isa tendency that should be discreetly edu- 
cated. All skillful teachers understand the im- 
portance of exciting the curiosity of children, 
and stimulating them to acquire information. 
God teaches us also the subjects upon which we 
should chiefly dwell in instructing others of 
whatever age; we should call to mind the 
mercies of the past. The duty of being com- 
panionable with children is taught in verse 6, 
The young are made wise by social intercourse 
with their elders, and the old are kept young 
and kindly by intimate association with chil- 
dren, Children should seek to converse with 
parents and friends on religious topics. They 
are too often ashamed, and their shame is 
usually caught from those of Whom they learn. 
If parents and friends were not affected by a 
secret and inexplicable shame to be found con- 
versing upon religious subjects, children would 
grow up ignorant of so mean a feeling. 





DAILY HOME READINGS. 





Monday—Psalm 77 : 9-20. 
Tuesday— Joshua 13 : 7-14. 
Wednesday—Genesis 48 : 5-16. 
Thursday—Genesis 35 : 9-15, 
Friday—Exodus 20 : 1-17. 
Saturday— Luke 22: 7-20. 
Sunday— Exodus 3 ; 1-15. 
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GOLDEN TEXT. 


1 WILL REMEMBER 


The Won of the LORD, 
THY onders of old.” 








20: 
SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


MEN CHOSEN. 
TRIBES REPRESENTED. 
STONES FROM JORDAN. 
STONES IN JORDAN. 
30: 
THE MEMORIAL. 


TONES FROM JORDAN. 
ET UP IN GILGAL. 
1ILENT WITNESSES. 

IGN OF GOD'S GOODNESS. 
TAND FOREVER. 
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What mean ye by these 








Sate passage over Jordan. 
TP weave tribes of Israel. 
—pened way through the flood. 
“ —ever to be forgoften. 
LJ—vermore to fear the Lord. 
S? —tones set up in Jordan. 





SIGNIFICANCE OF TWELVE 
STONES. 


EHOVAH’S 12 a. ON E Peopia. 
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LESSON TO PARENTS. 


ach the children about God. 

li them of His goodness. 
rain them for His service. 
rust ye in the Lord, 
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~ ConTRIBUTORS will please note, that 
if in our new shape our columns are 
shorter and the better for being 80, 
their articles must be made shorter, and 
will be better, correspondingly ! 





Friend Hazarn, of the Chicago 
Teacher, is very facetious. He says he 
wants to see the face of the editor of 
this paper adorning its portrait gallery ! 
He probably forgets that we are @ mar- 
ried man, not yet forty! 





Let all parents and Sunday-school 
workers join fervently in the observance 
of the World’s Week of Prayer. Es- 
pecially let them remember Wednes- 
day, January 6th, the day on which the 
children and Sunday-schools will be 
the burden of faith laid upon the heart 
of Christendom. 





WE have received $2 “for Chloe 
Lankton from “The Cross-Bearers” in 
the First Presbyterian Church Sabbath- 
school, Morristown, N, J.; also $2 from 
V. L. M., Honeybrook, Pa., and 50 
cents from “a friend.” A special 
letter of acknowledgment from Chloe 
Lankton will be found on the 13th 


page. 





Dr. ORMISTON’s address to his fellow- 
workers, on the methods he hopes to 
pursue with the lesson in our columns, 
is so much to the purpose that we re- 
produce it. Most teachers will profit 
by a second reading of it, while many 
new subscribers who begin the New 
Year with us will thank us for reprint- 
ing it for their benefit. 





WE greet our readers gladly on the 
New Year, in our newshape. We trust 
that all will endorse it cordially. They 
will be the gainers in the amount of 
material, by one-fifth, at least, and we 
believe also in convenience for reading, 
reference and study. We hope so to 
arrange and adjust the departments of 
the paper, as we go on, as stil] further 
to meet the convenience of our friends, 





THE narrative which we reprint on | 


the inside pages of our pictorial supple- 
ment this week will be found to be full 
of stirring interest. We give it that 
Christians in America may be helped 
to understand more of the nature and 
magnitude of the-work of grace now 
going on in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In our regular weekly editions we shal] 
continue these accounts, We invite, 
also, correspondence and items from 
every part of the field, which is the 
world. News of God’s gracious visita- 
tions of other localities may well stimu- 
late our prayers and labors for like pre- 
cious blessings upon ourselves. 





Our readers will recognize in the 
goodly array of portraits in our “ Picto- 
rial Supplement” the faces of the pro- 
minent Sunday-school workers whom 
we introduced to them one by one last 
year. We thought that it would be a 
pleasant thing thus to group these to- 
gether, and send them forth that they 
may still further help to recall and im- 
press the good instructions they have 
imparted by their pens through our 
columns, and by their voices in so many 
of the cities and towns of our country. 
During the coming year we shall pub- 








lish other portraits, going West and 


South for subjects more than we have 
seemed to do the past year. 





THe lesson on “ Memorial Stones,’ 
printed in our columns this week, may 
be used with significant effect, when it 
comes to be tanght, in exciting a na- 
tional interest among the children of 
the land in our forthcoming Centennial. 
Such a memorial as the nation proposes 
to erect by the celebration itself, and 
the associations that will cluster about 
and remain to mark it, will surely be an 
Ebenezer in our history. Future gene- 
rations will be pointed to it with pride, 
and with reverent recognition of the 
hand of Jehovah that “hitherto hath 
helped us.” The third Sabbath in 
January may be made the occasion of 
teaching lessons of pure patriotism to 
the young, and of strengthening the 
patriotic sentiment in us all, Will not 
the superintendents and teachers of the 
land make such worthy and noble use 
of it ? 





THE NEW YEAR. 


i is not so much a blank white page, 
as some poetically conceive, as it 
is a moving panorama, filled with life 
and action. We have a place in it as 
Sunday-school workers. What it shall 
be is largely ours to determine. More, 
perhaps, than we imagine, we may mark 
out our course, move toward a definite 
end, and reach it. He who enters a New 
Year with plans unlaid, purposes un 
formed, aims undetermined, will drift 
hopelessly on a boundless sea. 

A good general maps out his cam- 
paign and organizes victory over the 
enemy, whom he sees fleeing in confu- 
sion and dismay, before he strikes a 
tent or moves a column. The wise 
builder draws his plans, chooses his 
materials, counts the cost, and sees the 
structure rising before his eye in all its 
strength and grace while yet he has not 


broken a clod nor laid a stone, The - 


good husbandman looks down the vista 
of a year, provides for the seasons of 
plowing and planting, knows what seeds 
he will sow on what acres, and his eye 
dilates at the prospect of waving fields 
and barns bursting with plenty ere yet 


| the first furrow is turned or the first 


seed dropped in it. Shall the soldiers 
of the cross, the builders of living tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghost, the husband- 


men in God’s vineyard of souls be less | 


provident, less thoughtful, less definite, 
in entering upon their spiritual work? 

Let us begin our teaching work for 
1875 with wisdom, forethought, plan, 
purpose. Let us remember and now, 
on thethreshold ofthe year before us, that 
the grandest acts we shall accomplish 
will be the fruition of hopes we cherish 
and resolves we make and ends at which 
we aim during these earlier hours. We 
may shape much of our work now. We 
may organize success and achieve it now! 
Why should we not give many of the best 
hours of this opening year to the closest 
thinking, the wisest planning, the most 
fervent pleading with God, that we have 
ever done in our history as Sunday- 
school workers? Let us sit down with 
the list of scholars and the list of les- 
sons before us. Fifty-two precious topics 
from God’s Word to be brought to bear 
upon the eight or ten or fifty souls in 
our class. How shall we suit our in- 
structions to each case? How shall 
we bring each scholar captive to the 
feet of Jesus? God will instruct us. 
In answer to our importunate resolve, 
he will show us the -way and let us see 
the end. Our eye of faith will “view 
the triumph from afar and bring it 





nigh, ” Our hope will be changed tofrui- 
tion, and “ believing that we receive” 
the blessing, “we shall have it.” 

Be persuaded, fellow-worker, to be- 
gin the New Year with a firm, strong, 
true, definite plan and resolute purpose, 
and let that be nothing less than, and 
nothing short of, SUCCESS in winning 
every soul in your class for Christ. 





CHILDLESS CHURCHES. 


HERE is a great difference between 
the churches into which one looks, 
now-a-days, in respect tothe number of 
children and young people who are 
seen in the pews at the preaching and 
prayer-meeting services. In some con- 
gregations the absence of the young is 
so marked that a visitor would natu- 
rally say, on looking around at a regular 
service, “This is a childless church.” 
There are plenty of children in the 
families which belong to it, and hosts 
of young persons in the community 
around it; but scarcely any are found 
in attendance upon its services. These 
things ought not so to be. 

God has been pleased to make the 
preaching of the Word an effectual 
means of converting sinners and edify- 
ing saints; and it cannot fail to bea 
serious loss to any class, and especially 
to the young, to neglect these public 
services in which the gospel is preached. 
No training of a Christian home or in- 
struction in Sabbath-school can take 
the place of God’s divinely appointed 
means of grace in the “ public preach- 
ing of the word.” We venture the as- 
sertion, that no community has ever 
been found in which godliness held 
sway over the people, old and young, 
unless the people, old and young, were 
a “ church-going people.” The teacher 
in Sunday-school should, therefore, 
labor earnestly, constantly and judi- 
ciously to carry every one of his class 
into the pews for the regular church 
service. The young will thus be early 
trained in a good habit, and will find 
it easier, in after life, to follow the call 
of duty, because habit has become 
helpful to them. 

How cheerless the house of God if 
the children are not there. Can he 
who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” when he was here in 
the flesh, be pleased if, when he 
comes into his Father’s house now, he 
finds the children absent? Nothing 
will do more to strengthen the bonds of 
sympathy between the teachers and the 
pastor, than an earnest effort on their 
part to bring the children to the church, 
Pastors would do well to think of the 
children in their direction of the ser- 
vices, and do as a distinguished minis- 
ter, who said that he always “took care 
to put some fodder low down in the 
rack, so that the lambs could reach it.” 





LOST CHILDREN. 

N commenting on the agitation and 
distress caused in the public mind 

by the loss of “ Little Charley Ross,” 
the New York Tribune uses the occa- 
sion to ask very pertinently, “Is there 
no other lost child in the country?” 
no other little fair-haired innocent who 
is lost in a sadder sense than is this 
child of Christian parents? The writer 
points to the thousands of vagrant little 
ones in New York and Brooklyn who 
swarm about the alleys and tenement 
houses, or “ attempt to earn a miserable 
living by work in factories, at an age 
when a child with a fair chance for its 
life would be in its mother’s arms, or 
kept close by her side. Over three 
thousand such children, from four to 
eight years old, are to be found in dif- 





ferent manufactories, kept at work from 
ten to fourteen hours aday. The time 
of labor has been legally reduced; but 
the poor babies are at work still, with 
the thin, dwarfed bodies, overgrown 
heads and yellow skins, which make 
them appear a mere nightmare of child- 
hood.” 

Next to the factory children the 
writer names the little beggars who 
literally live upon the streets, bad, 
vicious, “born, most probably, in a 
cellar, swaddled in rags, and fed 
with rum through their mother’s milk.” 
They know nothing about being honest, 
sober or decent. No one has taught 
them. To-day “ one-fourth of the chil- 
dren of New York alone, excluding the 
four thousand inmates of the reforma- 
tory institutions,” are given over to 
rags and hunger and vice. 

A pitiful picture indeed, and more 
or less true of all our large cities. The 
writer suggests “industrial schools” 
as the “ most direct practical mode” of 
reaching these children. And it isa 
good suggestion. But our Sunday- 
schools have a direct, practical mission 
here. And many of them are nobly 
filling it. But much more may be done. 
Something akin to industrial schools 
should be in connection with every 
church mission. Wherever the Sunday- 
school goes with the Word of Life, it 
should also go with the gospel of soup 
and soap, good bread and a warm bed, 
stout shoes and clean clothes, with in- 
structions, examples, incentives and 
every possible help to their rising from 
the slums into the sunlight of happy 
and useful lives. God bless and pros- 
per our noble mission workers ! 





HOME HELP FOR THE SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL. 


HERE is an old proverb that “It 
is a poor rule which will not work 
both ways.” We propose, therefore, to 
say something about the help which 
should be extended from the home tothe 
Sunday-school, as necessary to complete 
what we said a week or two since about 
the help which the Sunday-school is 
bound to give to the home in training 
the little ones in religious things. 

Outside of those families in which 
the parents are professing Christians, 
the Sunday-school teacher must not 
look for spiritual help in his work ; but 
he has a right to expect, and, we might 
say, to demand, that parents professing 
godliness shall work with him, and 
second all his efforts for their children’s 
conversion apd Christian, culture. It 
is frequently the case that parents do 
not know who is the teacher of their 
child. Such ignorance is culpable. The 
fact shows clearly a lamentable lack of 
interest on the parent’s part. 

The first thing, then, for parents to 
do by way of giving home help to the 
Sunday-school, is to make the acquaint- 
ance of the teacher. If it be possible 
to have the teacher come and take a 
cup of tea with the family, by all means 
do so. There is a freedom of intercourse 
secured around the tea-table, which 
will not only do good in promoting ac- 
quaintance between the parent and 
teacher, but also between the teacher 
and scholar. A teacher will feel a new 
impulse in his love-prompted work when 
he is made to feel that he is not alone, 
but carries the sympathy and interest 
of father and mother along with him. 

Again, parents can do much to make 
home helpful to the Sunday-school, 
when they plan their domestic arrange- 
ments so that their children will be 
helped and not hindered in preparing 
the lessons for the school, and in going 
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regularlyand punctually to it. We have 
seen families in which breakfast and din- 
ner were punctually on the table at an 
early hour on all days except the Sab- 
bath. On that day, any of the family 
who would go to Sunday-school must eat 
alone, or hurriedly, or else be late. The 
very irregularity of home arrangements 
says to the children, almost in so many 





| 


words, that the Sunday-school is of 


secondary, or of little, importance. The 
least that parents can do is to make it 
as easy for their children to get to the 
school, as it is for them to get to their 
daily business. If breakfast and dinner 
should be so late as to interfere with the 
father’s business appointments, he 
would soon change the hour. 

A third help which should always be 
given to the Sunday-school is the as- 
sistance of the parents to their 
children in preparing the lesson. Let 
there be some time set apart for this 
work, otherwise it will surely be ne- 
glected. We never do anything well 
unless we have a regular time for at- 
tending to it. Parents should see that 
their children are supplied with such 
helps as they need in the study of the 
lesson. ‘“ The study” should be found 
in every house, and not confined to the 
pastor’s or teacher’s dwelling. 

Home helps to the school should be 
given habitually and liberally in the 
way of contributions. Without money 
no work can be carried on successfully. 
The teachers should not be left, as they 
too often are, to pay all the bills, as 
well as to do all the work! Very often 
the efficacy of the Sunday-school might 
be greatly increased by a moderate out- 
lay of money. This could be easily 
furnished by the parents ; but would be 
burdensome to the teachers alone. 

When our Sunday-schools shall be- 
come a gathering of the homes of the 
church, and the people come in by 
“‘homesful,” every home help will be 
secured which the school needs; and 
an influence will go back from the 
school to bless the homes a hundred 
fold. 





BETHANY’S NEW BUILDING. 
DEDICATION WEEK, 


HE spacious new building for Bethany 

Sabbath-school in Philadelphia will 
be dedicated during the first week of Janu- 
ary. The services will cover every day 
of the week excepting Saturday. From 
the programme which we print below, it 
will be seen that the occasion will be full 
of very deep interest. The public is cor- 
dially invited. Admission to all the ser- 
vices will be free, but to avoid overcrowd- 
ing tickets will be issued for all the week- 
night services. These will be distributed 
by the Committee of Arrangements. 

THE PROGRAMME. 

Monday, January 4. Teachers’ private recep- 
tion, at 74 P M. Lesson taught by the Superin- 
tendent. Reception to invited guests from 814 to 
10; address by Prof. 8S. T. Lowrie, of Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, and closing song and 
prayer. 

Tuesday, January 5,'14% P. M. Children’s and 
Teachers’ Dedicatory Services. Half-hour Ser- 
mon by Rev. Thomas J. Brown, of Utica, N. Y. 
Addresses by Rev. Dr. Chambers, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rev. J. Albert Rondthaler, of Leba- 
non, Pa. 

Wednesday, January 6,8 P.M. Members’ Dedi 
catory Services. Addresses by Geo, H. Stuart, 
Esq., and others. 

Thursday, January 7, 8 Pp. M. The Public 
Dedicatory Services. Sermon by Rev. Theo. L. 
Cuyler, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and other in- 
teresting exercises. 

Friday, January 8. At 4 P. M., the General 
Union Meeting of the churches of the city, for 
the services of the ‘ Week of Prayer.” 8 P. M,, 
Mothers’ and Sisters’ night. This service is 
wholly for women, and the exercises will be 
conducted by Christian women. 

Sabbath, January 10. Dedication services at 
1044 a. M. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Harper. 714 
P.M., Sermon 





J. R. MILuEr, 
Chairman Com. of Arrangemenis. 





A WORD FROM DR. ORMISTON | 


TO THE TEACHERS WHO 
USE “THE TIMES.” 


EAR CHRISTIAN FRIENDS 
AND FELLOW-LABORERS : 
The relations which have existed be- 
tween us for the last few years have 
been to me very pleasant, and I trust 
to you not altogether without interest ; 
as we have together sought to draw 
water from the wells of salvation, alike 
to refresh our own souls and slake the 
thirst of others. Since our intercourse 
during the present year will be more 
frequent and continuous than hitherto, 
suffer me, for our mutual profit, to 
speak to you frankly about our com- 
mon work. It is well that we should 
rightly understand each other, that I 
should apprehend, as clearly as possi- 
ble, your circumstances, work and 
needs, and that you should know what 
I propose to do and what you may ex- 
pect. 

I cannot forget that you constitute a 
very large class, and that you greatly 
differ from each other in many respects : 
in age and sex, in natural endowment 
and scholarly attainments, in Christian 
experience and aptness to teach, in op- 
portunities of culture and facilities for 
study. From not a few among you I 
might learn much of spiritual insight 
into the meaning of a passage, and of 
apt and interesting methods of impress- 
ing truth upon the minds of the young; 
to very many, however, perhaps to most, 
I may be of some service in assisting 
them to a correct interpretation of the 
lesson, in enabling them to present it 
in a natural and easily remembered 
order, and in giving suggestions how 
best to illustrate and enforce the prac- 
tical lessons it is fitted to inculcate. 

It is obvious that preparations in- 
tended to be of use toa class so numer- 
ous and diversified, must contain much 
more than any one needs to use, in order 
that each may find something that he 
wants. To some, a mere outline, or a 
number of suggestions and directions, 
would be quite sufficient; others re- 
quire a fuller treatment of the subject, 
a more complete analysis, ampler illus- 
trations, desiderated information and 
practical deductions. The style in 
which this is done is also of no little 
importance, especially to young teach- 
ers, who are themselves learning and 
need to cultivate the power and modes 
of expression. 

Nor can I overlook the nature and 
importance of your work. You are ex- 
pected to instruct, as well as to interest 
and impress, the mind of the scholars 
intrusted to your care. It is yours 
to stimulate thought, as well as to 
awaken emotion; to teach the children 
to think earnestly and reason correctly 
on sacred and Scriptural subjects, as 
well as to feel deeply in reference to 
their own spiritual state, and act wisely 
in relation to their duty in life. And 
all this you are to accomplish by help- 
ing them to understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Bible is your text-book, 
which you must thoroughly study and 
faithfully teach. No thought is too 
profound, no logic too exact for the 
mind of a child, if only it be expressed 
in simple, fitly chosen words and 
clothed with suitable illustrations. 
Children should not only be induced to 
think on religious matters, but be con- 
strained to do so. Think out the les- 
son thoroughly; put thought in your 
instructions, and earnest attention will 
reward the effort. It is a most import- 
ant function of the teacher to impart 
Biblical knowledge. We should labor 





to secure a high degree of religious in- | 


telligence, as well as to cultivate a deep 
devotional sentiment. 

The lessons will be prepared on a 
general uniform plan, but with special 
variations of method and arrangement. 
This plan will embrace an introduction, 
furnishing necessary explanations of 
difficult words and phrases, names of 
persons and places, and all obscure al- 
lusions to customs and manners. Next 
the connection of the lesson will be 
pointed out, whether historical or logi- 
eal, so far as is necessary to a full un- 
derstanding of the event or topic under 
consideration. This is of special im- 
portance in lessons taken from a con- 
tinuous narrative. An analysis of the 
passage will then be given, having 
reference to the leading thought of the 
lesson, with illustrations of its main 
points. This will be followed by prac- 
tical deductions, bearing on our privi- 
leges, or our duties, supplying the 
grounds of a personal appeal. If a 
lesson is properly arranged and taught 
it may be readily summarized in a sort 
of diagram, which aids the memory of 
both teacher and pupil, and is particu- 
larly serviceable in a review; as an 
illustration of what is meant I refer to 
the current lesson for 1875, on another 
page. Such diagrams I will occasion- 
ally supply, though it will be more pro- 
fitable for the teacher to construct one 
for himself. 

The lessons for the first half of the 
year are selected from the historical 
books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth and a 
portion of Ist Samuel. The history of 
the Jews is, however, no common history. 
The government of Israel was a theoc- 
racy, under which God often directly 
controlled the affairs of the nation and 
announced and executed his own judg- 
ments. It isa record of matters per- 
taining to the Church as well as to the 
State; of things sacred and religious 
as well as things civil and secular. 

In the books of Joshua and Judges, 
the records of a heroic age, the presence 
and interposition of God in human 
affairs is distinctly presented, his awful 
displeasure at sin clearly manifested, 
and the gradual development of the 
plan of salvation designedly illustrated. 
The general principles evolved from a 
consideration of such narratives, are 
susceptible of an extended application 
to the history of the Christian Church, 
and to the experience of individual be- 
lievers. In the exquisitely beautiful 
pastoral of Ruth, the purity and 
strength of human love, the sorro..s 
and joys of domestic life and the charm 
of simple piety and practical devotion 
are most attractively exemplified. 
While in the opening chapters of Sam- 
uel there is exhibited life portraits of 
the venerable high priest, the praying 
mother, the child prophet and the 
princely monarch, Eli, Hannah, Sam- 
uel and Saul each become our instruc- 
tors as exemplars or beacons. 

Each teacher should thorozghly 
master the whole preparation for him- 
self; but it is not designed, nor is it de- 
sirable, that he should use ai// the aid 
furnished in teaching. He must de- 
cide, from his knowledge of the ability 
and attainments of his class, how much 
and what part will be most available 
for his purpose. Do not attempt to in- 
troduce too much matter. Teach thor- 
oughly rather than extensively. Above 
all, be pointed and clear, simple and 
direct. 

In manner be earnest, but quiet; 
firm, but gentle; persistent, but pa- 
tient. So conduct the class as to make 
the scholars feel you fully understand 
the lesson and unfeignedly love them. 
Your greatest power for good lies in 








the glow of enthusiasm for the subject 
of the lesson, and in the thrill of sym- 
pathy with the hearts of the children. 
To enkindle this enthusiasm, and sus- 
tain this sympathy, think much of the 
lesson and the learner, and pray fre- 
quently and fervently about both. 

Anticipating much pleasure in what 
to me is a labor of love, the prepara- 
tion of the year’s lessons for your use, 
and earnestly invoking for each of you 
and for myself the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, 

I am your brother and fellow-servant, 

W. ORMISTON, 





Reported for The Sunday-School Times. 
THE WORK OF THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, 


BY PROF. HOMER 8B. SPRAGUE, 


ce Address by Prof. Bpragas. Principal of 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N.Y. Delivered 
at the December monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union.) 





HE first record of Sundav-schools 

in modern times is in the sixteenth 
century, when Martin Luther estab- 
lished something similar to our mod- 
ern Sunday-schools ; but they were not 
permanent, Thirty or forty years later, 
St. Charles Borromeo, after whom one 
of the churches in Brooklya is named, 
one of the greatest and noblest of Ro- 
man Catholic archbishops, established 
in and about Milan more than 700 
schools, containing forty or fifty thou- 
sand scholars. Some of these were 
Sabbath-schools, But nowhere in Ro- 
man Catholic countries has the Sun- 
day-school idea flourished, as the ge- 
nius of that church is not in harmony 
with it. Just 200 years ago, in Rox- 
bury, Mass., a Sunday-school was es- 
tablished, but did not last long. In 
1781, in Gloucester, England, Robert 
Raikes established Sunday-schools for 
pauper and vagabond children. He, 
hired poor women to teach them, at 
one shilling a day, not mainly religion, 
but the rudiments of the English 
branches. In 1791 Bishop White, in 
Philadelphia, and in 1793 a poor 
colored woman in New York, estab- 
lished Sunday-schools among the co- 
lored population. In 1809 the first 
Sunday-school was established, in con- 
nection with a colored church, in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This was the beginning 
of the present system of Sunday- 
schools. 

One hundred years ago there was 
not a single school in Europe or 
America. Now there are millions of 
scholars and hundreds of thousands of 
teachers engaged in this work, In 
1861 there were in England 3,600,000 
scholars and 300,000 teachers engaged 
in it, There were then more than 
8,000,000 scholars and teachers en- 
gaged in Sunday-school work through- 
out the United States. The present 
number is nearly twiceas great. It is one 
of the greatest works of this century ; 
one of the great agencies to promote 
the Christianity and civilization of the 
present age. It is a work second only 
to that of the Church. 

I feel under great obligations to the 
Sunday-school, and under obligation 
to promote the work of the Sunday- 
school, and hence I come here to-night, 
though not adequately prepared to 
speak in such a presence as this, to 
comment on the work of the Sunday- 
school. I say work, for I am struck 
with the thought that some Sunday- 
schools pay too much attention to pub- 
lic exhibitions, celebrations, semi-thex- 
tricals, tableaux, parades and the like, 
and that their work is too full of ex- 
citements for the children; that there 
is too much tendency to turn holy 
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days into holidays. The work of the 
Sunday-school should be holy work. 
It should be gospel work. 

It is not the work of the Sunday- 
school to bring prominently before the 
children for discussion the great doc- 
trines that divide the sects and occupy 
the thoughts of theologians. It is not 
the great question of this age, or past 
ages, that should be brought before 
the children ; such as the questions of 
the school-men, on which huge volumes 
were written—as whether an angel 
could pass from one point to another 
without passing through the interven- 
ing space; or how many angels could 
stand on the point of a needle without 
jostling? 

Questions of theology may be dis- 
cussed in Bible classes, but not exten- 
sively before children. Preordination 
and free moral agency, and baptism, 
and the perseverance of the saints 
were discusged in classes of which I was 
a member in my boyhood. To such 
subjects, it seems to me, too much atten- 
tion was given for children of such 
tender age. An illustration explain- 
ing the Trinity made a deep impres- 
sion on my mind, It was said that a 
Cherokee Indian described it, not as 
Daniel Webster replied, when asked 
by a skeptic the same question: “ Nei- 
ther you nor I understand the arith- 
metic of heaven,” but the Indian 
described the Trinity as follows: “ See 
the thick mist brooding over the river ; 
now down through the mist is snow; 
under the snow is the ice; under the 
ice is the water; mist is water; snow 
is water; ice is water. So the Trinity 
is three persons in one Godhead.” But 
the analogy must not be pressed too far. 
The questions of the scientists, such 
as Darwin, Huxley and Tyndall, on 
“the origin of man,” “the nature of 
the ‘human soul,” “the destiny of 
man,” &¢c,, are not to be discussed in 
the Sunday-schools. 

We should take for granted that the 
great fundamental truths are settled, 
and we should turn to the Bible to 
say, “Thus saith the Lord.” The pre- 
sumption is in favor of that creed to 
which a child has been trained up. 
The child ought to rest satisfied with 
the dictates of common sense, and with 
the doctrines handed down by the 
Fathers. There is nothing more un- 
pleasant than a boy who doubts every- 
thing, so wise in his own conceits. 
There is more hope of a fool than of 
him! 

There are philosophers who say that 
the human eye is not perfect, because 
it has not the power of a microscope 
and a telescope, and there are others 
who say that the Church is not perfect, 
because it is not an association for the 
advancement of science. A spirit of 
humility and reverence for what is es- 
tablished should be inculcated in the 
minds of the children. What is wanted 
is not mainly or largely to sharpen the 
intellect; other schools do that. To 
convey a knowledge of Bible truth, 
should be the object of Sunday-school 
teaching. Every child should be in- 
structed as Timothy was. 

The teacher should be aided by pic- 
tures, books of travel, the best Bible-dic- 
tionaries, the best maps and commenta- 
ries, Labor to make the pupils feel and 
appreciate the things you teach. You 
should aim chiefly to build upright 
characters—true men and women— 
those who will do their duty in Church, 
State and family, and be heirs of im- 
mortality. This is what the Sunday- 
school teacher should aim at. To this 
end, establish in them a conscience to 

iscern what is right and what is 








wrong. The conscience should be 
monarch everywhere. Fidelity in lit- 
tle things, truthfulness in word and 
deed, not to vary a hair’s breadth from 
the right; reverence for what is es- 
tablished ; trust in God; reliance on 
Providence in all hours of trouble and 
darkness; faith in the future life, 
using this life as a school for a higher 
life, so much more blissful and perfect 
than this, which at any moment may 
open upon us; Christian charity, tole- 
ration for the weaknesses of our fellow 


beings; anxiety to serve others; wil- 


lingness to be the servant of all. 
Perfect charity is greater than faith 
or hope; the love of God, chief of all 
the virtues. This leads to true polite- 
ness; in manner, in thought, in char- 
acter. Emerson says that the English 
creed is virtually, “By taste are ye 
saved.” False politeness is only skin 
deep, where passions rankle and work 


| their bitter fruit. Pollok says :-— 


“Tt was, withal, a highly polished age, 

And scrupulous in ceremonious rites. 

When stranger met stranger upon the way, 
ie com to each bowed most respectfully, 
And large profession made of humble service ; 
And then the stronger took the other's purse ; 
And he that stab! his neighbor to the heart, 
Stabbed him politely, and returned the blade 
Reeking into its sheath with graceful air!” 

St. Paul was the foremost of gentle- 
men, and perhaps of men ; bold in per- 
formance of duty ; dignified before kings. 

What are the means by which this 
work can be done? The study of the 
Bible, especially the biographies of the 
Bible. The Bible is the grandest pic- 
ture-gallery the world has ever seen. 
Shakespeare’s thousand characters, 
those ot Scott, Dickens, Reade, George 
Eliot, all fade before those of the 
Bible,—from Abel and Enoch, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph’s inex- 
pressibly sweet and touching story, 
down to Moses, of whom a late gifted 
authorese sings— 

“This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 
This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth's philosopher 
raced with golden pen 
On the deathless page, truths half so sage, 
As he wrote down for men!” 
“ And what shall I more say? for the 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon 
and of Barak and of Samson, and of Jep- 
thah, of David also, and Samuel and of 
the prophets, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed va- 
liant in fight,’ &c. Then those New 
Testament characters not mentioned in 
the 11th of Hebrews. 

Here are sufficient to enlist the 
youngest scholars, and the most learned. 
Who is sufficient for these things? 
In my boyhood two Sunday-school 
teachers were useful to me. A black- 
smith and a farmer. They were not 
learned. They made mistakes, but I 
saw they were working to secure my 
eternal welfare. If he is a benefactor 
of his race who causes two blades of 
grass to grow where one grew before, 
what shall we say of him who plants 
the seed of piety in the human soul to 
blossom through eternal ages; to bear 
fruitage unto holiness, and the end 
everlasting life? C. H. 














A PASTOR writes us: “We madea 
sad discovery last week. A young man 
came to me some time ago, apparently 
in great agony over his sins. He de- 
sired to become a Christian and a 
church-member. He became promi- 
nent in Sunday-school work. But he 
has just confessed to me that from first 
to last he has played the hypocrite. 
His motive, he says, was simply to get 
@ position in society. He has hurt us 








and shocked us, and seems to be a hope- 
less character. I shall not make him 
a text to preach from, but shall 
remember again and again, in all 
ways, to show the school that 
there is no more ruinous vice than 
lying. To getin the habit of looking 
at things in a false light, and calling 
them by false names, ends in destroying 
our capacity to know good from evil.” 








THE MUSIC. 





BY ‘“‘ PROFESSOR.” 


ew living teachers will recall 
with us the days when Sunday- 
school music differed from that in the 
church only in the one respect that it 
was more badly sung. In church an 
organ and a practised choir gave us 
“ Dundee,” or “St. Martin’s,” or per- 
haps “ Nettleton;” in Sunday-school, 
Brother , whose voice was loud 
and strong, if even so nasal, “raised 
the tune” to “ Nettleton,” or “St. Mar- 
tin’s,” or perhaps “‘ Dundee.” To be 
sure, the children helped Brother ———. 
but in an uninterested, heartless sort 
of a way, that left the singing pretty 
much his—and nobody else’s. If ever 
we—and we speak of a generation of 
infants whose legs couldn’t reach from 
the high “form” to the floor—if ever 
we were allowed ‘‘ Coronation” or “Sal- 
vation, oh, the joyful sound,” with the 
chorus, “Glory, honor, praise and 
power,” then we sang, and Brother 
was nowhere. But that was not 
often. Generally we were more serious. 
Once the superintendent actually gave 
out, ‘‘’Twas on that dark, that doleful 
night,” and we sang it to “ Hamburg!” 

But a change came. Tunes “ for the 
children” began to be in vogue. Joy- 
ous, happy tunes, such as “ Let us with 
a joyful mind,” set toa bright melody 
from Mozart; “ Whither, pilgrim?” 
and a host of others, replaced the so- 
berer ones which were so much more 
suitable for adults. Better than this 
even, Brother opportunely died, 
and we at once had a melodeon, which 
a sweet-faced lady played, and astrong, 
but clear-voiced leader took his “ pitch” 
from, And then what happy faces 
looked up from all the seats when the 
bell rang and the opening hymn was 
announced! Now and then even an 
opera lent of its riches, or an antique 
popular melody of Scotland or England 
was “re-constructed” for a familiar 
hymn which needed a less formal tune 
than it had had before. But in all this, 
one thing was never lost sight of—the 
reverence due to God in the “ service of 
song.” Words and melodies were care- 
fully matched; the sense was marked 
by changing “the expression,” and 
every child was made to feel that God’s 
praise was the end in view. 

But a second change came. The re 
form so happily effected was not con- 
sidered enough. Novelty and an e:- 
cessive sprightliness of movement began 
to be demanded in every tune. The 
one thing needful was thought to be 
something that the school could shout, 
and noise was openly avowed to be the 
desideratum. Sense, adaptability of 
words and tune, devotional feeling, 
good taste in singing, were all lost sight 
of. The structure of the music was 
never inquired into, but anything was 











gross misapplication of words and tune 
as occurs in “The Water of Life,” and 
has thought about it at all, does not 
know what we mean? Toa tune that 
Mother Goose would consider indecor- 
ous fer her lyric, “ Hickory, dickory, 
dock,” those blessed, solemn words, 

“ The Spirit and the Bride say, ‘Come,’” 
are jolted out, like a two-wheeled cart 
over the cobble-stones, with a refrain, 

“ Freely, freely, freely,” 


| that sways to and fro like a chandelier 








in a ship at sea. The “holy child 
Jesus” is spoken of in such hymns as if 
he were a playmate of the youngsters 
singing the rollicking tunes, all thought 
of him as God being banished. 

We once saw “‘a genuine boy” en- 
gaged in wildest, most romping play, 
while he sang, 

“* Josus loves me, this I know.” 
His 1 . .wer showed plainly that, for all 
he kuew, his song was ‘ Captain 
Jenks.” 

Now, in this extreme effort to ac- 
commodate the school to “the young 
ea” lurks a terrible danger—a danger 
which threatens to undermine the foun- 


| dations of religion. Such singing, it is 


said, promotes revivals; tut how? By 
working upon the nerves of sensitive 
children, and never upon their hearts 
or minds. Meanwhile, its effect upon 
those whose nerves are too healthy for 
its electricity is simply to tear down 
the barrier between the sacred and that 
which we handle less reverently, to the 
destruction of “‘the religious idea.” 
We cannot sanctify life by belittling 
and unsanctifying holy things. 

Will not superintendents see to it 
that this evil is reformed? The mid- 
dle-way of both interesting and in- 
structing the children, to the exclusion 
of any system which does only the one 
or the other, is the way to follow. “The 
devil must not have all the good mu- 
sic,” sure enough; but the Christian 
Sunday-school must also look to it that 
it does not sing only the devil’s music. 
We need a pruning-knife, prudently 
used, by which this branch of our work 
shall be made the praising of God in a 
spirit of love, gratitude, joy and rever- 
ence. 











Tr 18 of the first importance to a Sun- 
day-school teacher that he have a wide 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
Scriptures. He must not know merely 
the lesson in hand. Still less niust he 
know simply what he finds in his lesson- 
helps concerning it, or such answers as 
he will need to reply to the questions 
on the scholars’ lesson leaf. Related 
facts, truths and teachings will surely 
be called for. He must by constant 
study of the Word attain to a large and 
general knowledge of it, if he would be 
something more than a mere mechanical 
teacher of divine things. 





Apropos to these thoughts we find 
that the Baltimore American is com- 
plaining of a similar defect in teachers 
of the common schools. “It must be 
confessed,” the writer says, “that a ma- 
jority of our teachers lean on the text- 
books, and would be as helpless with- 
out them as their pupils are. The 
‘questions’ are of as much assistance to 
them as the ‘ answers’ are to the pupils. 
And we think that in this circumstance 
may be found the key to the solution 
of this most difficult ‘educational pro- 
blem.’ School teachers should be per- 
sons of large culture, not only compe- 
tent to take their pupils through the 


| prescribed text-books, but able to deal 


accepted, provided only it was “easy,” | 


by which was always meant easy to the | 


least capable and the laziest. And 
this, we have little hesitation in saying, 


| is now the prevailing state of music in 


| 


our Sunday-schools. The reform has | 


been carried ad nauseam and needs re- 


reforming. Who that has sung such a 


out to them something from their own 
stock of knowledge. We believe that 
teaching has become too mechanical, 
and that although our normal schools 
have raised the average grade of teach- 


| ers, as well as introduced more attractive 


methods of instruction, yet we think 
that the tendency has been to econo- 
mize time and labor by certain lessons 


| and recitations in concert, which please 
the pupils and are not exhausting to 
the teacher.” 
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Correspondence, 


BUREAU COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


EAR TIMES: When I read weekly in 

our Bible-school paper of what is be- 

ing done in various places to spread God’s 

Word, I often exclaim, “Why is this 

county not heard from more frequently ?” 

So I have concluded to give a few items 
from our field.. 

Our county is among the larger ones in 
this State, having twenty-five townships. 
We have a Sunday-school or ( Bible-school 
it should be) Association, and with an 
Executive Committee of twenty-one, hav- 
ing the care and supervision of the Bible- 
school work in their respective townships, 
visiting and organizing Bible-schools, 
holding Institutes, &c. Of these four have 
the oversight of two townships each, Much 
of the time of rm correspondent, besides 
attending to the duties of Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Association, and having 
the charge of two townships, is spent in as- 
sisting others in holding Institutes. Our 
Committee hold quarterly meetings at 
their headquarters, in Princeton ; and at 
their meeting, Oct. 20th, agreed to hold a 
series of Institutes for each township in 
the county, besides local Institutes. Seve- 
ral of these have already been held with a 

degree of interest, and with a deep 
eeling of the presence of our Master. 
There seems to be a growing conviction 
that God is about to bless us with the out- 
uring of his Spirit as we have never 
visited. God’s ple are pouring 

out their hearts for this, and we have re- 
commended each church and school in the 
county to offer special prayers on Sun- 
day, 27th, for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit _— the Suilng-athiole of 
our county, and we trust we shall see rich 
fruits in the salvation of souls among us. 
May we have faith, and lay hold of the 
valk trusting in the Saviour’s promises ! 

Bro. Lloyde, our Statistical retary, 
who has been one of our active workers, 
has left us and removed to Champaign 
County. We shall miss his genial pre- 
sence, work and singing. 

In Need of Money. 

We have been laboring under financial 
embarrassment in our Society for two 
years, but hope soon to be out of it. It is 

to raise $2 from each township, 

to clear us from debt and procure the two 
Secretaries suitable record books, as neither 
of us have any, and our records are on 
slips of ~~ and printed reporta. As 
Secretary, [ am anxious to get the best 
lans for record books that can be had. 

e intend to manufaciure our own, for 
we can do it a and better than we 
can buy them. ving had some ex 
rience in preparing church record books, 
I speak from knowledge gained. The 
main difficulty is to know what will be 
wanted in the improvements going on in 
the great Bible-school work. 

To show the feeling of freeing ourselves 
from the financial pressure, I will state a 
single incident. Leepertown is a frac- 
tional township, situated on the Illinois 
River, in the southeast part of the county. 
It is probably the most thinly settled of 
any and at the time of the Institute 
for township had not a Bible-school 
im it, and we had to go into the borders of 
the adjoining town, Arispe, to hold the 
meeting, as we could not get a place or 
house to hold the Institute in. The meet- 
ing was held, and when the Committee 
told them in the morning that a collection 
would be taken up in the afternoon, and 
ite object, that-we wanted $2.50, so it could 
be said little Leepertown had paid her ap- 
portionment, the collection was taken 
up, and they gave $3.05. Then gave no- 
tice that the next Sunday they would meet 
at a school-house and organize a Sunday- 
school in her own territory, and intended 
to have an Institute on her own ground 
before the next County Convention. 

Jack-screws and Head-lights. 

We need more true, devoted, self-deny- 
ing workers among us. We have a popu- 
lation of some 40,000, and not over 10,600 
are connected with the Bible-schools, yet 
com tively few feel that they are 
needed as “ jack-screws” to move the 
masses in this great work of giving light 
and life to those in darkness, leading souls 
to Christ, and training them for usefulness 
here and glory he r. 

We need to make our Bible-schools 
“ head-lights,” that shall shine out on the 
surrounding darkness. One of our county 
ier has a Sunday-school department, 

i which we give notices, reports of In- 
stitutes, &c. Our two other papers are 
willing to give notices, but being one-half 














rinted in Chicago have but little room | 
or reports. 

We have schools from the No. 1 to the | 
rut-run ones, where interest is but little 
known. Quite a number freeze out as 
they see winter approach from a distance, 
while others shout “ Excelsior!” and go 
ahead. We see each year those who are 
taking hold of this work with renewed 
earnestness. I think these social Insti- 
tutes are a source of much-good, and they 
seem to be needed to quicken the droop- 
ing spirits. I find there is much need of 
workers taking more wide-awake Sunday- 
school papers like The Times, to give 
energy and perseverance in the work, and | 
have labored to get the workers to take it. 
How can one read the reports of meetings 
therein, and see how the work is moving 
in other places, and not be compelled to 
look around them and feel, ‘‘ there is more 
need of combined efforts among us?” and 
creating an inquiry in the heart, “ What 
can I do?” 


Our Resolve. 


We are determined to get our whole 
county in working order, well drilled 
and prepared to do good service for the 
Master. We lack those who will act the 
part of leaders, to lead on the people to 
the work before them. Some of our Com- 
mittee have failed to hold their Institutes 
as recommended, and how many more 
will we know not. One brother said to 
me a few dayssince, “ How onecan refuse to 
act when he is thus appointed I cannot 
imagine, for to me it seems like the voice 
of God saying, ‘I give thee this field to 
work in, occupy it!’ This appointment 
is truly from God, and I dare not refuse !” 
If we had our Association manned with 
all such as this brother, I believe we could 
have the school-houses all over the county | 
dotted with successful Bible-schools in two | 
years’ time, and the Bible-schools felt b 
even the more skeptical to be “ head- 
lights” and “jackscrews” that were do- 
ing a great work for the Master and the 

ple. May God raise up such whole 
earted workers is my sincere prayer! 
There are other points I would like to no- 
tice, but our county is but a small pro- 
portion of the great field, and should not 
occupy any more of your space. 
Your Sunday-school brother, 
Wyanet, Ii. E. 8S. PHELPS. 














SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS IN 
MANY LANDS. 





HE correspondence of the Foreign 

Sunday-School Association during the 
past month, as presented at the December 
meeting, embraces the whole field. 

Japan 

gives extracts from Mrs. Pruyn’s vacation 
journal, in which that lady tells of six 
young men converted through the instru- 
mentality of the Sunday-school and Miss 
Guthrie’s Bible-class, who went out on a 
teaching journey through the provinces, 


gathering audiences who were glad to sit 
the whole night “ both hearing and asking 
them questions,” and of young Mr. Clark’s 
account of the priests who have been will- 
ing to sit for eight hours at a time listening 
to the Bible. 


Russia 





—we are traveling westward—furnishes a 
letter from a lady who has been attempt- | 
ing to do Sunday-school work among a | 
family of ehildren where infidelity and 
atheism prevailed, the elders being unable 
to discriminate betwen the superstitions of 
the Greek Church, in which they were 
educated, and the pure religion of the gos- 
pel. A lady from 
Denmark, 


who, through the past summer, bas paid a 
visit to her father, the first Sanday-school 
man in Copenhagen, was present, and told of 
the four schools—two Baptist and two Me- 
thodist—which she attended in that city, in 
one of which there is a very fine Bible- 
class, taught by the pastor. The schools 
were united in a pic-nic excursion, at 
which they were first treated with cake 
and milk, afterwards with a regular sup- 
r,and at setting out for home, with a 
andful of cherries each. She also went 
somewhere out of town to a poor-school of 
only ten scholars, and gave a Bible to be 
resented to the child who should either 
fring in the most new scholars or learn the 
most Scripture verses before Christmas. 
This lady’s father, Pastor Ryding, has three 
schools of his own at Bornholm, with from 
thirty to forty scholars each. Mr. Brockel- | 
mann writes from 
Germany 
“that the eighty-four members of one Pro- 
vincial Synod of the Evangelical Church, 
that of Rhenish Prussia, declare unani- 
mously for the zealous introduction of 
Sunday-schools in every parish,” and en- | 





closes the report of the sub-committee laid 
before the said Synod. This gives the 
history of the introduction of Sunday- 
sshooth “along the Lower Rhine,” and 
thinks “that the Lord’s hand is in it,” 
“just at the time when the great masses 
of people entirely avoid the church, and 
when Christian life has almost disappeared 
from the parish.” Six resolutions are ap- 
| seat embodying the reasons why Sun- 
ay-schools should be adopted by all the 
parishes; and the document closes with 
this statement: “If this gift, so blessed of 
the Lord, is to be preserved and increased, 
it is decidedly needful that clergymen 
most diligently exert themselves, and hold 
very careful teachers’ meetings. It is also 
most desirable that church elders, and 
others of good reputation, participate in 
this work. It is also warmly recommended 
that congregations receive frequent com- 
munications about the wonderful progress 
of the work and its blessed fruits.” Mr. 
Brockelmann announces the death of Pro- 
fessor Gunther, Sunday-school superin- 
tendent in Stutgart, formerly tutor to 
Prince William, the future king of Wur- 
temberg. Eight other Sunday-schools in 
Germany are reported as being in flourish- 
ing condition. 
Spain 

sends us a letter from the three schools in 
Madrid—boys’, girls’, and infants’. The 
first was opened Nov. Ist, 1872, with six, and 
has now an average attendance of forty-five 
scholars; the second with four, and has 
now an average of thirty; the third, 
which commenced Iast December, numbers 
thirty-two. They have many more en- 
rolled. The Sunday-school is held every 
other Sunday, but the first hour of every 
day is devoted to religious instruction, and 
the proficiency in Bible knowledge, the 
singing of hymns, &c., is reported very 
favorably. A satisfactory examination 
was held at the close of July, and break- 
fast and dinner given to the children in 
the fields. Mr. Koester also writes of the 
blindness everywhere existing in Spain. 
Mr. Alhama, of Granada, a very earnest 
worker there, once imprisoned for his faith, 
and now preaching it, has succeeded in 
repairing a very pretty church, which was 
_ for Protestant worship Nov. Ist, 

ornoz, a great orator and converted priest, 
delivering the sermon before a vast audi- 
ence, 1000 of which were Romanists. 


Brazil 
sent a letter from a lady who has a school 
at Rio Clara. 

. Italy, 

a petition for help from Enrico Jahier, 
Secretary of the Free Italian Church, who 
has a flourishing school of 100 scholars. 
From 
France 

we have Mlle. Laguire’s account of the 
school at Evreux, which is not very nu- 
merous, as there is no suitable place for 
holding it, the Protestant service being 
held once a fortnight in a hall, and the 
school in a private house. M. Guillemot, 
a teacher at Fresnes, has built a little 
temple for the Protestant worship, and 
conducts there a very flourishing Sunday- 
school, which he divides into classes, and 
then re-unites for singing. He hasa small 
library, chiefly given by the society at 
Toulouse. 

The Foreign Sunday-School Association 
looks only to God, through the hands of 
his almoners, for support. Its treasury 
was well nigh exhatsted a few weeks 
since, but during the past month it re- 
ceived a few generous contributions, which 
have kept it from going empty. 

M. E. Winslow. 





THE STOCKPORT (ENGLAND) 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOL, 


SECOND ARTICLE. 








BY RICHARD P. CLARK, 





N incident has just come under my 
own observation which serves to 
prove the hold which this school has 
upon the affections of its friends and 
scholars. A gentleman residing in 
Brooklyn, who was, neafly thirty years 
ago, a member of the school, during the 
past summer, was on a visit to Stockport, 
as is his annual custom, and his attention 
was called to one of the scholars, a young 
man who had been ill for a long time with 
that fell disease consumption. He had 
been anxious to try the effect of a voyage 
to America, hoping that the sea air and 
change of climate would prove beneficial, 
and possibly restore him to health. The 
friend alluded to, although he felt that it 
was a “forlorn hope,” kindly agreed to 


| 
j 





| 
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bring him over and care for him, which he 
did, arriving here sometime in August. 
The hopes of his friends were doomed to 
disappointment, for he was unable to leave 
the house after his arrival, and in about four 
weeks he died, at the residence of the friend 
where everything possible had been done to 
ameliorate his sufferings. He had been fur- 
nished with letters of introduction to my- 
self among others, but was unable to pre- 
sent them in person, and probably forgot 
to mention them to his benefactor. 
They were found in his coat-pocket after 
his death, and mine was sent to me on the 
very day of his funeral, which I attended. 
It was interesting to me see the kind feel- 
ing evinced by the attendance of some ten 
or fifteen ladies and gentlemen who had 
been scholars in the school some twenty- 
five and thirty years ago, and who had come 
(some of them at considerable sacrifice of 
time) to pay the last tribute of regard to 
one whose parents and grandparents, as 
well as himself, had been connected with 
the old school. There is scarcely a coun- 
try on the globe where some of the old 
scholars or teachers cannot be found; and 
a short time since it was ascertained that 
over 200 were living in New York and 
vicinity ; and wherever located they never 
forget the “old homestead” at Stockport. 

The ordinary annual expense for sup- 
— the main school, and its four 

ranches already referred to, amounts to 
about £800, or four thousand dollars. This 
is provided for by subscription among the 
friends of the school, and from the collec- 
tion taken at the time of the annual ser- 
mon. The list of subscribers for 1873 
numbers nearly 300, varying in sums from 
$25 down to $2.50, and aggregating $1230. 
The collection at the last annual meeting 
was $2300 in gold. With these and sun- 
dry small donations, the receipts for 1873 
were a little over $4600 in gold. 

It must not be supposed that in caring 
for the spiritual wants of those under their 
charge the managers of this school have 
confined themselves to the ordinary teach- 
ing. On the contrary, abundant provision 
has been made for their further develop- 
ment. Regular monthly sermons are 
preached in the —_ room by clergymen 
of the neighborhood, and an annual sermon 
by distinguished clergymen of different 
denominations from various parts of the 
kingdom. The list of those who have per- 
formed this service, since 1806, contains 
the names of many who have filled a la’ 
place in the history of the Church and the 
world, such as Rowland Hill, Thomas 
Raffles, Alexander Fletcher, John Styles, 
Thomas Chalmers, John Leifchild, Robert 
Halley, James Hamilton, Norman Mc- 
Leod, William Arnot, Dean Stanley, of 
Westminster, and many others not so well 
known on this side of the water. It shows 
the entire catholicity of spirit and feeling 
in which this grand enterprise has been 
carried forward, that men of all shades of 
religious belief are willing to give their 
sympathy and services in its behalf. Even- 
ing meetings are held from time to time, 
and addresses delivered by prominent 
Sunday-school workers, lay and clerical. 
Devotional meetings, for teachers and 
scholars, are held regularly, and both are 
expected to attend service ut the respective 
churches in the city, in pursuance of a 
printed schedule prepared by the commit- 
tee. By this wise and methodical arrange- 
ment all jealousies are avoided, and the 
scholars have the privileges of the sanctu- 
ary. With all these arrangements for the 
spiritual welfare of the pupils, the mana- 
gers do not overlook the temporal and 
social element. All the requisites for fre- 
quent “tea meetings,” or “sociables,” as 
we call them, are provided in the basement 
of the building—a kitchen with the usual 
furniture, and everything ready at hand. 
These meetings, frequently held, are a 
source of great me ag and improve- 
ment, accompanied, as they usually are, 
with addresses, readings, and music, both 
vocal and instrumental. The expenses, I 
think, are usually defrayed by subscription. 
One of the most remarkable meetings of 
this kind, though not connected with the 
school, was given in the large room about 
two years since. It was proposed by a 
number of gentlemen to raise by subscrip- 
tion a sufficient sum to give a free “tea 
meeting” to 1000 persons, sixty-six years 
of age, and upwards, the subscribers to 
have the privilege of distributing the 
tickets, and each person that received one 
was expected to indorse his or her age on 
the same before presenting it at the door. 


Six hundred and twenty tickets were given 
out, but by some misunderstanding only 
514 were indorsed, and these showed the 
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following result: Age 54, one; 56, one; 
58, two; 61, two; 62, two; 63, three; 64, 
four; 65, seven ; 66,one hundred and two; 
67, thirty-two; 68, forty-six; 69, thirty- 
five; 70, fifty-one; 71, eighteen ; 72, twen- 
ty-four ; 73, thirty-seven ; 74, twenty-eight; 
75, two; 76, thirty-seven; 77, nineteen ; 
78, nine; 79, nine; 80, fourteen; 81, six ; 
82, nine; 83, three; 84, one; 85, two; 86, 
two; 87, two; 89, one; 100, one; 104, one; 
107, one. Refreshments, music and ad- 
dresses occupied the time, and this memo- 
rable gathering opened afresh the foun- 
tains of many precious memories, and 
made the last days of these old people to 
be among their best ones. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten by those who wit- 
nessed it, and speaks volumes for the kind 
and Christian spirit which prompted its 
inception. 

Children’s meetings frequently held, an 
annual parade of the school, and every- 
thing that can be done to centralize the 
home-feeling of attachment to the school 
ix used by the committee and friends for 
this purpose, and have been crowned with 
success. 

The year 1855 was a memorable year in 
the history of the school, as it had then 
completed the fiftieth year of its existence 
a8 @ separate organization, and it was 
thought that such a jubilee period should 
not pass by without notice. Accordingly, 
on January 15th, 1855, a special meeting 
of the committee and visitors was held to 
consider the matter, and it was determined 
unanimously that the occasion should be 
commemorated by the preparation of a 
medal, the preaching of the Jubilee sermon 
by some eminent minister on Sunday, 10th 
of June; that a tea-party on a magnifi- 
cent scale should be held in the large 
room, to which all teachers, and subscribers 
of one guinea each, should be eligible to 
attend; and, finally, “that as a year of 
jubilee in its original institution was the 
period when mortgaged estates were dis- 
charged from debt, that a subscription 
should be entered into for the express pur- 
pose of paying off the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds ($7500), 
which was still owing on the parent insti- 
tution,” and by the annual procession into 
the market-place. It was also resolved “to 
present every subscriber of one guinea, or 
upwards, with a tinted lithograph of the 
school, and subscribers of half a guinea a 
plain copy.” The arrangements were car- 
ried out on a grand seale, and the printed 
proceedings make a large pamphlet of 
twenty pages, in double columns, fine print. 
Before anything was done, however, the 
matter of the subscription was laid before 
the visitors, teachers and scholars, and 
heartily responded to, five hundred pounds 
($2500) being promptly pledged. The 
committee pledged a like amount, which 
left but £500 to be raised from the citizens 
of Stockport and vicinity. Before any 
effort was made in this direction, an ad- 
dress was prepared for general distribu- 
tion, giving a synopsis of the plans and 
purposes of the trustees, and concluding in 
these words: ‘The Committee leave their 
cause in the hands of their friends and fel- 
low-townamen, with all the just confidence 
inspired by the recollection of their past 
benevolence and generosity; and they 
would particularly address themselves to 
the numerous individuals who have re- 
ceived all the education they ever had in 
our schools, and who, under the blessing of 
God, are indebted to that circumstance for 
competence and respectability in this 
world, and we trust, a well-grounded hope 
ot a happy eternity in that which is to 
come.” The jubilee sermon was preached 
on. the 10th of June, by the Rev. Robert 
Halley, D.D., of Manchester, and was a 
powerful effort in behalf of the education 
of the rising generation. The medal pre- 
pared for the occasion was handsomely 
designed and executed, and was about 24 
inches in diameter, and contained on one 
side an accurate representation of the 
school, copied from a photograph, with the 
date of organization and of jubilee. On 
the reverse side, surrounded by a wreath, 
were these words: “ Erected, with its 
branch schools, for £20,000; annual ex- 
penditure, £500; registered number of 
scholars, 70,000; teachers, 3500. Now 
contains 5000 children and 440 teachers. 
Open to all. Class-book, The Bible.” 

True to the faith which had guided 
them, “A Thanksgiving Prayer-meeting,” 
largely attended, was held after the 
jubilee sermon, to record God’s mercies 
in the past, and invoke his blessings for 
the future. 

The next feature of the jubilee services, 
“The Grand Tea Party,” was held June 
15th, 1855, for which 1270 tickets at 1s. 
6d. each, (36 cts) had been disposed of. 
The large room already referred to, 
was elegantly and elaborately decorated 
with eve ns, flowers, flags and drapery, 


.80 that when the committee had finished 


their work, it was more like an enchanted 





palace than the school-room. A large 
tablet, with letters 12 inches in length, 
was placed on the walls inscribed, “ To 
the Memory of the Honored Dead.” Ap- 
propriate Scripture mottoes were displayed 
in other parts of the room, and the com- 
mittee of 33 Jadies and gentlemen in 
charge, received warm encomiums from 
all quarters at the success of their efforts. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the de- 
corations may be gathered from the fact, 
that 2000 artificial flowers, 600 yards of 
colored muslin, 60 flags and banners, and 
five loads of evergreens were used, in ad- 
dition to innumerable bouquets and na- 
tural flowers. Sixty-six tables were pro- 
vided, 18 of which were 26 feet long. The 
1300 guests occupied their seats in good 
season, and so complete were the arrange- 
ments that@here was no confusion, 87 
ladies had charge of the tables, and every- 
thing was of the best kind, and in great 
abundance. The member of Parliament 
for the Borough, Hon. James Kershaw, 
rhe eso and the occasion was honored by 
distinguished friends from abroad, as well 
as from the neighborhood, among whom 
was Mr. Mayer, the venerable father and 
founder of the school, and who made the 
address at the laying of the corner-stone 
50 years before, now 81 years of age, also 
Mr. Leech, aged 83. During the supper 
which occupied one hour, the company 
were regaled with music on the grand 
organ. The programme of the hymns to 
be sung during the evening, designed for 
the use of the chairman, was printed on 
white satin, bordered with blue and silver 
fringe, and that for the other services, was 
done in the most artistic style of penman- 
ship by the town clerk. The choir com- 
posed of members of the Manchester 
Choral Society sang several pieces, and 
addresses were delivered by distinguished 
clergymen and laymen, and subscriptions 
for a large amount, (very nearly, if not 
quite canceling the debt,) were made. It 
would be interesting, if I had time and 
space, to reprint the hymns sung, several 
of which were written for the occasion. On 
the next evening, the “Scholars’ Tea 
Party” took place, when 3000 were re- 
galed with everything suitable, and spent 
an agreeable time in feasting, singing and 
listening to addresses. On Sunday, June 
17th, 1855, the grand procession, which 
had been looked forward to with so much 
interest, took place according to arrange- 
ment. The weather was showery and un- 
settled, but this did not dampen the ardor 
of those concerned, and about 4000 chil- 
dren, including deputations from the four 
branch schools, appeared in line. After a 
short parade through the town, the pro- 
cession halted in the market-place, and 
all united in singing a hymn, the first 
verse of which is as follows: 

O Lord who bad'st the light 
Iilumine earth and skies, 
And on our mental night 
The Gospel sun to rise ; 


With heartfelt gratitude to Thee 
We keep this year of Jubilee. 


Thus ended this wonderful memorial 
jubilee occasion. 

The limits of these articles, already ex- 
tended beyond the original design, forbid 
any further notice of the work and pro- 
gress of this celebrated school, but I can- 
not forbear calling attention to another in- 
teresting episode in its history. I refer to 
the launch and presentation of the “ Life 
Boat” to the “Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution,” which for 50 years has been 
engaged in its work of saving life on the 
English Coast. In February, 1866, a sub- 
scription was started among the teachers, 
scholars and friends, for the purpose of 
pee on the behalf of the school a 
ife-boat, with all its equipment complete. 
It is needless to say, that like every other 
enterprise in which they had engaged, it 
was a complete success. The sum of 
$2100 in gold was contributed, the boat 
ordered and finished, and on Monday, 
September 23d, 1867, notwithstanding an 
incessant rain, the procession of scholars 
and teachers escorted the boat, (which was 
placed on a truck, and drawn by six 
powerful horses,) in which were seated the 
crew, to the reservoir, on the grounds of 
Richard Sykes, Esq., who had _ kindly 

laced it at the disposal of the committee. 

Tere not less than 20,000 persons were 
present, and after several short addresses, 
— and the singing of prepared 
ymns, Miss Sykes, the danghter of the 
host, performed the traditional rite of 
christening, by breaking against the sides 
of the boat a bottle of wine, saying as 
she did so, “I name this boat ‘The Stock- 

rt Sunday-School ;) may God prosper 
her.” After the ceremonies, the crew took 
charge of the boat and conveyed it to the 
station, on the way to its destination, 
which was “ Dundalk,” on the east coast 
of Ireland. The boat is 32 feet long, 74 
feet wide, and rows ten oars, double 
banked. It has been doing good service, 
and been the means of saving many lives. 





— 


Who can help invoking God’s blessing on 
aschoo] so rich in its labors of love and 
desires to promote the well-being of their 
fellow-men ? 





SABBATH-SCHOOL WORK IN 
KENTUCKY. 


BY JOHN MC CULLAGH, MISSIONARY. 


[An address delivered before the late Ken- 
tucky State Sabbath-School Association, held 
at Hopkinsville 


NHIS, Mr. President, is the subject 
which I have been requested to intro- 
duce this morning in a fifteen minutes’ ad- 
dress—rather a short time to trace over 
sixty years’ work. Perhaps you may 
have heard what the deacon said to his 
wife; who stayed at home, when he came 
from church one Sunday morning. She 
asked him: “ How was the preacher this 
morning?” “He was not only brief, but 
short,” wasthe reply. I design to be like 
the preacher, not only brief, but short, and 
will leave the more interesting part to 
those who shall follow. 

The commencement of the present cen- 
tury opened a new era in Christian work— 
an era in which Christians of different de- 
nominations began to take broader, higher 
and holier views of their obligations to the 
Great Head of the Church and to their 
fellow-men. The movements in England 
for Foreign Missions, Bible distribution 
and for Sabbath-schools, produced their 
impressions in America. Although indi- 
vidual efforts were vigorously put forth, it 
was not until the Sunday-School Union 
work was projected that Christians began 
to understand how they’could unite where 
religious instruction of the children was 
involved. 

“ A little one shall become a thousand.” 
Is. 60: 32. Such is the divine prediction. 
It is pleasant and profitable to trace the 
manner in which this emphatic and en- 
couraging promise has been fulfilled in 
the various forms of Christian effort. God 
has been pleased to smile upon small be- 
ginnings and crown them with abundant 
success; it has been so with churches 
which at first had to struggle into life; it 
has been so in the progress of benevolent 
societies. It has been especially so in the 
history of that heaven-born and heaven- 
blessed institution, the progress of which 
we are now considering. Truly “a little 
one has become a thousand.” 

In 1810, the Rev. Michael Arthur, a 
Presbyterian minister, settled in Frankfort. 
He was a Scotchman, and took charge of 
a day school, at the earnest solicitation of 
Mrs. Margaretta Brown, daughter of the 
Rev. John Mason, D.D., of the city of 
New York. Mr. Arthur devoted an hour 
each Sabbath to teaching his scholars the 
catechism and reading the Bible. This, we 
believe, was the foundation of the first 
Sabbath-school organized in Kentucky, 
and, we may add, the second west of the 
Allegheny mountains. The only other 
Sunday-school then in existence in all this 
Western country, was in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, and it was only established one 
year earlier, viz., in 1809. 

When the Rev. Mr. Arthur left Frank- 
fort, Mrs. Brown, efficiently. aided by her 
faithful co-worker, Mrs. Elizabeth Love, 
undertook those Sabbath instructions and 
continued them until the organization of 
the Presbyterian Sabbath-school in 1826. 
Consequently, to the Presbyterians of 
Frankfort belongs the honor of establish- 
ing the second Sunday-school west of the 
Allegheny mountains, and to the Sabbath- 
school of that church belongs the honor of 
being the oldest Sabbath-school west of the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

About sixty years ago, a Union Sunday- 
school was organized at Brunerstown, now 
Jeffersontown, by a Lutheran minister 
named Heyer, with sixteen teachers and 
one hundred scholars, James Pomeroy, su- 
perintendent.. The names of the teachers, 
the Blankenbakers, Millers, Tompkins, 
Hites, Col. Richard Anderson, his two 
daughters and others, all of whom are now 
dead; the last of them, Michael Miller, 
died about a year ago, aged ninety-three. 
“ Blessed are the dead which die in the 





Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their la- 
bors ; and their works do follow them,”— 
a suitable epitaph for every faithful Sab- 
bath-school worker. The late General 
Robert Anderson was a scholar in, that 
school until 1816, when he left home to 
study with Doctur Marshall, brother of 
the former Chief Jnstice of the United 
States Supreme Court, in order to enter 
West Point in 1819. They had no library, 
but used little Testaments that cost 
seventy-five cents each. 

Perhaps some of my hearers may re- 
member when there was no snitable’reli- 
gious literature for the young—when the 
stock of children’s reading, properly speak- 
ing, was comprised in some ten or twelve 
books, such as “ Jack and the Bean Stalk,” 
‘Valentine and Orson,” “ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies,” etc. What a change has been 
wrought during the last fifty years in our 
juvenile literature! The American Sun- 
day-School Union was the pioneer in fnr- 
nishing religions reading for the children 
and youth of our whole country, and has 
now over two thousand publications on its 
catalogue, suited to different ages and ca- 
pacities. ’ 

A Union Sabbath-school was started in 
the First Presbyterian Church, on Fourth 
Street, between Market and Jefferson, in 
1818. This was the first Sunday-school 
organized in Louisville, and was formed 
on the model of the Congregational “ So- 
ciety,” all who were willing to teach be- 
coming members by paying an annual fee 
of one dollar for the support of the school, 
ete. Charles B. King was the first super- 
intendent; Daniel Wurts, Jacob Rein- 
hard, Elias Ayres, Samuel Casseday, 
Henry R. Tunstall, Miss Mary A. McNutt 
and others, were teachers in that old mo- 
ther school, most of whom have received 
their crown. . 

In 1818, Amos Corwin, a Baptist, or- 
ganized a Sunday-school in Maysville, for 
the instruction of the blacks in reading the 
Bible. 

In 1819, Rev. Zebulon Harmon, a Me- 
thodist minister from Baltimore, estab- 
lished a Sunday-school in Maysville, out 
of which came several ministers of the 
gospel and many earnest Sunday-school 
workers. He also organized a Sabhath- 
school in Augusta, in 1821. 

In 1823, or 1824, a Sabbath-school was 
organized and tanght by Miss Augusta 
Anderson, in Hopkinsville; about two 
years afterwards, the Rev. Mr. Cushman, 
the Presbyterian minister, established a 
Union Sunday-school in that place ; 
schools were also started in Danville, 
Shelbyville, Lexington and other places 
in Kentucky at an early day. 

In 1839 there was not a single Sabbath- 
schdol in Henderson, nor in any of the 
adjoining counties. The first Sunday- 
school I organized in Kentucky was in a 
sheep cote in Henderson county, in 1839 ; 
the next was in the town of Henderson, 
in 1840. Now there are nine large 
churches and ten flourishing Sunday- 
schools in that city. 

In 1840, the Rev. Joseph Huber, grand- 
father of our excellent and efficient secre- 
tary and treasurer, came from Louisville, 
“to find out something about that young 
chap who was ordering so many union 
books and papers for Sunday-schools in 
and around Henderson.” He inquired : 
“ Who gave you the authority to organize 
Union Sabbath-schools?”’ I told him my 
commission was from the Great Shepherd 
himself, and read as follows: ‘‘ Feed my 
lambs,” but only claimed to be a volunteer 
missionary. Brother Huber said his ob- 
ject in coming to Henderson was to get me 
into the regular army of the American 
Sunday-School Union. I therefore en 
listed ; not for a year, nor for three years 
nor for thirty years, but for life, for the 
whole war, under the broad banner of the 
American Sunday-School Union, and have 
organized Sabbath-schools in_seventy-five 
different counties in Kentucky. During 
one single year, 1850, I organized ninety 
new schools, numbering six hundred and 
twenty-six teachers, and six thousand 
three hundred scholars. In 1852, 1 was 
taken out of the active missionary work, 
and set to superintending others. 


The missionaries of the American Sun- 
day-School Union have organized over 
two thousand Union Sunday-schools in 
Kentucky. Many of them have grown 
into churches, and thus died out—a grand 
and glorious death to die. Would to God 
that every Union Sabbath-school organized 
may die into churches, 

We are now doing a great and success- 
ful work in the mountains, Brother Adam 
Reeder, who came eighty-three miles on 
horseback to attend your last Association 
at Lancaster, is now at work in Knox,and 
adjoining counties as a missionary of the 
American Sunday-Sehool, Union. Brother 
Hopper has been at work there also, and 
ean tell you all about our mountain mis- 
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sionary. Rev. James ©. Buchanan is still 
in harness, organizing Bible-schools in the 
Green river country. These brethren can 
tell you more in detail as to the progress 
of the work in their respective fields 

Our’ Union Sundzy-schools have one 
great advantage.in kindling the spirit of 
true Christian charity in the hearts of 
those who plan and pray snd labor to- 
gether for Christ in destitute places. The 
Sunday-school missionary having no story 
to tell but the story of the cross, his motto 
and key-note being “Jesus only” — 

“ There is no name so sweet on earth, 
No name so sweet in heaven.” 

Mr. President, it is the love of Jesus 
and the love of souls that makes brothers 
of Weal. 

“ After the battle of Manassas, a Federal 
soldier lay mortally wounded. A Con- 
federate eame bv, and the dving man asked 
him if he would pray with him. The an- 
sewer was, ‘I am sorry, I don’t pray for 
mvself; but I will move you to a more 
comfortable place, and bring vou some 
water” After awhile a Virginia cavalry- 
man passed by. The dying man repeated 
his request, and asked him if he could 
make a prayer. The trooper suid he would 
trv. He kneeled down by his side and 
began, and as he prayed the wounded man 
drew closer and closer to him, and with 
his last remaining strength partially raised 
himself until his head touched the shoulder 
of the petitioner. When the praver was 
ended he was dead—dead, with his head 
resting in the bosom of his late foe. Chris- 
tian love made them one in Christ Jesus. 
I doubt not these two men in heaven will 
together sing songs; and sometimes even 
here on earth we feel it good to sing— 

* Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.’ ”’ 

I rejoice to add that all the denomina- 
tions are now doing a great and blessed 
work, laboring most earnestly and faith- 
fully to gather their children in, and hope 
the time is not far distant when every 
neighborhood in our grand old Common- 
wealth will be blessed with a Bible-school. 

In looking over this field and work for 
sixtv-four years, what amazing progress 
has been made! What a rich harvest has 
been reaped! And the harvest gathering 
is still going on. 

The orange tree, with its large, ripe 
fruit, its advancing young fruit, and its 
buds and blossoms on the same branches, 
is a correct representation 0 what may be 
seen within our Sabbath-schoo!s through- 
out Kentucky. 

As to the progress of our work in the 
future, hear the divine command, “Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward ;” and “ Forward !” echoes along 
the line till the rear-gnard moves on with 
the tread of veterans, for in Jehovah is 
their trust, while the pillar of fire shows 
Jehovah as their leader, With equal con- 
fidence will we step forward. Where He 
leads we may safely follow. 

“ Though seo ffers ask, where is your gain? 

And mocking, say your wrk is vain, 
Such seoffers die and are forgot ; 

Work done for God, it dieth not 

Press on, press on, nor doubt, nor fear ; 
From age to age, this voice shall cheer: 


Whate'er may die and be forgot, 
Work done for God, it dieth not.” 





A LETTER FROM CHLOE 
LANKTON. 

New Harrrorn, Coyn,, ) 

Dec. 25, 1874. 'f 
To the Editor of the Sunday-School Times. 
APY DEAR FRIEND:—Your kind 
note and check for $35.24 is received. 
I thank you and all the kind doaors of 
this precious gift more than [ can express. 
It will be a great help to me toward pay- 
ing for my wood. My expenses are heavy 
—but am getting along pretty comfortably, 
considering the hard times. The Lord 
wonderfully provides for me in my help- 
1 will ever 
trust in him and thank him for his good- 


less, dependent condition. 


ness to poor me. 

As to my health, the spine complaint 
has been much worse than usual for seve- 
ral months past. The spine is very sors 
and painful and affects my head greatly. 
My other complaints are abont the same, 
—that_is, sometimes very much worse for 
several weeks,-——so that I suffer terribly 
and get very weak and worn ont; and then 
I azaamaore comfortable for awhile, but am 
never free from suffering. 

Again, I thank you, my friend, and all 
the kind friends that have administered to 
my wants. I can hardly express my grati- 
tude for 8 many favors. May the Lord 
reward you all; and may we meet in 
heavem is the*prayer of your lone, suffer- 
ing friend. Gratefully yours, 

Cuore Lang Ton. 


PEACE NEWLAND’S MISSION. 
(Continued from page 5.) 


forward contemplatively against the 
window-pane. 

It would seem as though he spoke of 
the children, when in reality he was al- 
luding to his brother’s family. I can 
assume the direction of his thoughts 
with some certainty, for as it happens, 
Mr. Newland presented the same pro 
biem to himself perhaps a dozen times 
in a week, and frequently it led 
him into curious speculations. But 
this afternoon he had hardly given the 
idea expression when it was abruptly 
diverted, for, still looking down the 
street, he discovered a sudden commo- 
tion around the chapel door. 

There were children rushing out, and 
people looking up toward the roof, and 
that frightened manner on the part of 
all that suggests some calamity, and 
then a policeman or two, and the in- 
evitable crowd that always appears from 
somewhere. 

Mr. Newland hastily rang the bell. 

“ There’s something the matter over 
at the Sunday-school,” he said. “ Find 
out what it is, and if any of them are 
hurt, bring them here. Hurry up, now!” 
and he turned again to the eiatte with 
a feeling of concern surprising to him- 
self. 

He watched the man hasten across 
the street, and disappear within the 
door; then in a moment or two saw the 
crowd upon the sidewalk separate, 
while several figures, unrecognizab!< 
among the surrounding heads, passed 
slowly through to a carriage by the 
curbstone, and then quite unable to 
contain his own anxiety, he left the 
window, and strode nervously through 
the hall to the front door. 

* * * * 

Tom, as I have already intimated, 
rose up from the table that afternoon 
with a strong desire to do something 
desperately wrong, animated thereto, 
perhaps, by the summary way in which 
he had been snubbed at the table, and 
by a parting admonition from his 
father to be sure and go to Sunday- 
school. So, arming himself with his 
Christmas horn, he sallied forth, ripe 
for mischief, though it was Sunday af- 
ternoon and Christmas at that, toward 
the haunts of his fast friend and chosen 
ally, Ben Jones. 

Now I don’t want to assume any re- 
sponsibility on behalf of Thomas New- 
land. I give’ him just as he was; an 
active lad with a free tongue, restless 
brain and untrained moral sense, yet 
with some capacity for affection and an 
occasional glimmering of a better na- 
ture within. I would not father his 
character or his misdeeds, yet I would 
present his character in as fair a light 
as possible, laying many of its faults to 
his education, which had been of the 
most unsympathetic and repressive 
kind. 

The fact does not need proof, that if 
parents will not make friends of their 
children, the children will seek friends 
elsewhere. And it follows that from 
the parents will be hid the trials, the 
jeys and the griefs, all the confidences 
of the young lives that should be indis- 
solubly linked with their own. And 
where such a system of mutual distrust 
prevails, the consequences cannot but 
be unhappy. 

It was in an atmosphere of this kind 
that Tom Newland had grown up, and 
from which he had turned to the outer 
world in pursuit of friends. It was one 
of the crowning providences of his life, 
that in seeking friendship and sympa- 
thy outside of his home, he had not 
fallen into the worst of hands, for his 
intimacy with Benjamin Jones was ju- 
diciously tempered by the excellent 
parents of that ingenuous youth. 

Ben had escaped surreptitiously 
where Tom had walked out in view 
of the entire household ; a little com- 
mentary on the methods of govern 
ment in the Jones and Newland fami- 
lies respectively 

They met in Madison Square, near 
the third willow tree in that row that 
marks the old post road to Boston; both 
of an age, about the same height and 
build, and with that brusque, inde- 
pendent manner sc often assumed by 
boys of their years to conceal diffidence. 

* What’s up?” asked Tom. 

Ben winked mysteriously. 

“Got, your horn?” he inquired, 

Tom revealed the mouthpiece of the 
instrument just above his coat-collar. 


“Feel like having some fun?” 

“ Came out for it,” declared Tom. 

“Tv’s Sunday, you know,” rather 
doubtfully, 

“ Bother Sunday,’ 
response, 

Ben would hardly say as much. Yet 
he felt a certain sense of moral support 
in the superior wickedness of his com- 
panion. 

“ Tt’s rather risky,” he further depre- 
cated. 

“?Fraid, a’n’t you?” 

“No, I a’n’t!” angrily. 

“ Don’t fight, Ben; let’s hear what it 
is. Dll back you up anyhow.” 

And thus assured of his companion’s 
adherence and support, Benjamin pro- 
ceeded to unfold the tale. 

“We'll stir up the Sunday-school,” 
he said, eagerly. “Thought of it this 
morning in church and planned it all 
out in the sermon; [ll tell you how. 
Masons have been working on the 
chapel chimney and left a pile of briqks 
up there. You know where the venti- 
lators come out? Well, we'll go up on 
the roof, blow the horns down the ven- 
tilators, have the bricks fixed on the 
edges, and dump them all down at 
once,—make a hinkatns noise, put 
out the lights and break the old argand 
chimneys at the bottom. How’s that?” 

Tom gazed in wonder at the superior 
genius which had devised so wonderful 
ascheme. — 

“Splendid!” he slowly ejaculated, 
snd then waking from his amazement 
exclaimed ecstatically, “ What an awful 
row it'll make! Pity we can’t see it 
all, Ben.” 

“S’pose I'd leave that out! You've 
got a head, haven’t you, Tom? Look 
right down through the skylight where 
the paint’s rubbed off; see then—can’t 
you? Say!” 

“Oh!” gasped Tom. 

“Well, then, come on!” and giving 
no time for further consi*eration, he 
urged his too willing companion on to 
the fulfillment of his wickedly designed 
and hastily projected purpose. 

Ido not know just how to account 
for it, that they should have meditated 
such a scheme against the place which 
their education must have taught them 
to regard with more or less reverence ; 
and more than that, that they should 
have gone about it with such enthu- 
siasm. I have known street gamins to 
assault places of religious worship, and 
have been in Sunday-schools where 
they would pelt the windows with 
stones, and roll heavy boulders down 
the stairs; but I must confess that, 
although it falls upon me to chronicle 
the fact, this exploit of Tom Newland 
and Benjamin Jones is inexplicable, 
except upon the sole theory of origi- 
nal sin. Possibly had it been sug- 
gested to them to appropriate the 
church plate, they would have gone 
about it with equal haste and zeal. 

It was not far to the field of their 
operations, and they had just time to 
arrange the details of the nefarious 
plan when the chapel door was ap- 
proached, with all due care that they 
shouldn’t be noticed from the New- 
lands’ window, so nearly opposite. 
Cautiously entering, they dodged up 
stairs, climbed the ladder, opened the 
scuitle, and were on the roof. 

Their first thought was to get a sight 
of the school, and looking through the 
skylight as Ben had suggested, they 
could survey it at their leisure. Three 
hundred little heads clustered around 
their teachers; the oflicers moved 
quickly through the aisles, and visitors 
looked quietly on from their gallery. 
In the corners of the room, where 
the tin ventilating shafts went up to 
the roofs, were gathered the larger 
classes. 

The boys took it all inat a glance, 
with no other sentiment than of eager 
anticipation. 

“Ivil be an awful row!” Tom re- 
peated, and Ben echoed back, 

“ Awful!” 

But they went about it with reck- 
less glee, only regretting that they had 
so small a force, and thinking how 
much greater effect might be produced 
by concerted blowing down all the four 
pipes, whereas, under the circum- 
stances, they could reach but two. 

They poised the bricks carefully on 
the edge of the shafts, held the horns 
in readiness, and waived each the sig- 
nal from the other. 

Then the first compunetion seizec 
one of them, : 


’ 


was the irreverent 





“S’pose it should hurt seme one?” 
sugeated Ben. 

“ Bother!” rejoined Tom. “ Who's 
it going to hurt ?” 

“ Don’t your Cousin Peace sit under 
there ?” 

“What if she does? Fire ahead, 
Ben!” and with the words he blew a 
startling blast on the horn, and pre- 
cipitated the bricks from their resting 
place, 

They heard the fall of the missiles 
through the long shaft, the reverbera- 
tions of the tin, the crash of the broken 
glass, and the frightened clamor of the 
children below. Then hastening to 
the skylight, they could see the result 
of their wicked work. Where all bad 
been so quiet and orderly, the classes 
were now thrown into dire confusion, 
the scholars on their feet, rushing to the 
door, or looking at one auother with 
panic-stricken faces, But in a mo- 
ment the tiny sounding of the bell had 
restored discipline and brought the 
children again to order. 

And when the tumult had well nigh 
subsided, the boys saw a little silent 
form carried out from one of the cor, 
ner seats—the corner where Tom had 
taken charge. 

It was all within a minute. Every- 
thing was perfectly quiet now, where 
but an instant before had been panic 
and confusion ; the busy hum was be- 
ginning again, and nothing remained 
of the episode except a terrible and 
suddenly aroused consciousness of 
guilt in the boys’ minds. They gazed 
at each other, not venturing to speak, 
and then hearing footsteps on the lower 
stairs, with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, looked for a way of escape. 





OPEN LETTERS. 


NUMBER SEVEN, 





] EAR SUPERINTENDENT: Do you 
pray for your teachers? Doubtless 
you pray for them as a body; but do you 
pray for each individual teacher by name? 
In our private devotions we should read 
aloud and pray aloud—we will be more 
earnest and absorbed. You have many 
teachers, men and women, and there is 
never a time in the history of your school 
when special prayer in behalf of one or 
more is not your duty. You believe in the 
efficacy of prayer; and prayer, earnest 
prayer, should be yout chief reliance as 
superintendent. Pray for each teacher 
by his or her name, and if you feel dis- 
satisfied with the conduct of any teacher, 
make it the subject of prayer in your 
closet. There is nothing that will bind 
you to your teachers and your teachers to 
you more effectually than your prayers. 
You pray and God will forge the chain, 
link by link, that will bind you together 
E. H. P. 


as united workers for Jesus. 





Talk to your scholars about the salya- 
tion of their souls. Don’t think it is the 
duty of the parent or the minister. Do it 
yourself, and parent, minister and scholar 
will thank you for it. 


One who has kept a watchful eye upon 
the scholars of a certain Sabbath-school 
says, that of one hundred and thirty-three 
of them, one hundred and twenty-seven 
united with the church in after life. And 
in another case of one hundred and twelve 
scholars, one hundred and seven after- 
wards united with the church. 


Work! We must work 


Sunday-schools. 


harder in our 
We must be more me- 
thodical, make more thorough prepara- 
tion, take hold of the work and stick to it. 
Americans are good for a dash; but some 
things cannot be done by dash, but by 
steady toil. We need more work, more 
heart and brain-power in the Sunday- 
Rev. Dr 


school.- Crane. 


The Chestnut Street Baptist Sunday- 
school of Louisville, Ky., (Dr. Weaver 
pastor, and W. J. Duncan superintendent, ) 
has supplied itself with a “Reaper,” which 
will go over its field once a month and 
put the results of work into good shape 
for garnering. It is a sharp and brightly 


polished sickle, and we trust it will have 
many precious sheaves to cut and harvest 
at every monthly issue. 
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Ten Copies, “6 17.50 

Twenty 6 30.00 
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E begin the New Year with the 

same principles and purposes with 
which we started; only putting new 
energy and new heart into our work. 

The Times has thoroughly com- 
mended itself to the Christian public dur- 
ing the past three years. Our drawer is 
full of testimonials, a* cheering and grate- 
ful as any newspaper management ever re- 
ceived. We take the verdict of our 
fellow-workers, as approving our aims 
and acts, and shall go forward in the 
same line, with only increasing earnest- 
ness. It will be well to re-affirm our 
principles : 

First. The Sunday-School 
Times belongs to the Sunday-school 
cause. We are simply its stewards. 
The paper is the Lord’s. You, breth- 
ren, in the South and North, West 
and East, are its owners, to have, use 
and enjoy, for the benefit of the work 
God has given you and us to do. 

Second. Having this view of our rela- 
tion and responsibility, we offer the paper 
at the lowest living price. We 
have not made money by ‘it, personally. 
We did not mean to. We do not now 
mean to; but simply to conduct the 
paper so that the cause shall sustain it. 
We have faith to believe that it will. 


Our New Shape! 


Dp? you not like it? We know it will de- 

lightmany. We hope it will please all. 

Some further improvements are to be made 

as we progress. Your paper is now 
MUCH LARGER 


than it has ever been before. It has sixty- 

four columns of reading matter, including 

advertisements. (And we purpose to 

widen the columns.) It gives you now 
MORE MATERIAL 


weekly than many, if not all, of the other 
Sunday-school journals give you monthly ! 
It gives it to you in good shape for present 
use, and for filing and binding after its 
weekly work is done. It is a very great 
pleasure to us to provide these things for 
fellow-workers in a cause like ours, and 
while the change has involved a large ad- 
ditional outlay of money, and will involve 
a larger weekly expenditure than ever be- 
fore, we make 
NO CHANGE IN PRICE, 

but continue to send your paper to you at 
the old rates. “The cause is growing 
stronger,” and we have faith to believe 
that it will worthily support a paper that 
is worthy of being its standard-bearer. 
Will not you help us, by recommending 
The Times, and introducing it, wherever 
you can? 











OUR PI OTORIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


We take pleasure re in presenting our 
many thousands of readers with the il- 
luminated cover, this week. 





The portraits of the prominent Sunday 
school workers will be thought worthy of 
preserving, we are sure, as their personal 
acquaintance would be an honor and an 
perc to all their fellow-workers. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


In our present shape, and with our 
added facilities for the display of business 
cards, we think that we offer still stronger 
attractions to business men to advertise 
with us, 








A SUPERINTENDENT 


writes us: “One of my teachers who has 
haken your paper regularly for years, is 
your pap gu 


head and shoulders above all the others in _ 


fitness, and she herself attributes the dif- 
ference to The Times. She is right. My 
other teachers shall know the fact.” And 
so shall the superintendents and teachers 
of the country, through this paragraph ! 








LOOK AT 

our club terms. They make The Times by 
far the cheapest Sunday-school journal out. 
Think for a moment! Being weekly, and 
containing as much and more material, the 
price should be four times greater than 
that of our monthly journals. Instead, it 
is in some cases the same, and in others 
less, in price, or really four times cheaper! 
Where fifty copies are taken the cost is 
only One Dollar a year! Supply your 
whole school with this cheap weekly 
helper. 





BE GOOD ENOUGH TO RENEW. 


Wir this number begins the seven- 
teenth volume of The Times. Wesend it to 
many of our last year’ssubscribers. Weshall 
be happy to have you begin the year with 
us. If your subscription expired with the 
sixteenth volume, please note our request 
to renew for another year, and do us the 
favor to respond at your early convenience. 


RECEIPTS. 


No receipts are necessary from us of the 
sums received from individual subscribers. 
The getting of the paper, properly ad- 
dressed, will be a sign that we have re- 
ceived the name and the money. We 
mail receipts, however, in every case where 
it is requested and a postage stamp is en- 
closed for the purpose. 











THAT YELLOW LABEL. 


Do you understand it? It is our way 
of keeping the account with subscribers. 
The figures represent the volume and the 
weekly number to which you have paid. 
They tell how long your subscription runs. 


- If the figures on your yellow label this 


week, for example, are 1752, it means that 
you have paid up to the end of the year 
1875, or that you are entitled to the 52 
numbers of volume 17. These figures 
continue unchanged on your address label 
every week through the year, so that you 
are constantly apprised of the state of your 


account. 
Le 


CLUBS | 


LEASE raise one in your school or church, 

We offer great inducementsin our Club 
terms, which see. By taking advantage of 
these, a teacher may get our paper at less than 
two cents, or three cents, a week ! 

Unless some ome in a school or church 
undertakes a good matter, it is very likely 
to be neglected. Many teachers wamt our 
paper, and want it at the cheaper rates, but 
because moO One moves to supply the school 
at club rates, they have to pay the full price, 
or go withoutit. It would be a kindness 
to many of your fellow workers if you, teacher, 
or superintendent, who enjoy or profit by The 
Times, would bring the subject up at 
your mext,,teachers’ meeting, and decide to 
supply all your teachers at our reduced club 
price. 

In allowing club rates the papers must be 
mailed in bulk te ome address. We do 
not need to know the mames composing 








@ club, for we can not mail to separate 
addresses. The school itself, by its appointed 
officer, must see to the distribution of the 
papers. (See explanation elsewhere.) 

No clubs of less than tem copies will be re- 
ceived. No clubs will be received for any 
fractional number of copies between ten, 
twenty, thirty, fifty. It will be best there- 
fore to order at once the highest number 
your school will probably want. If, how- 
ever, a school orders at first only tem copies, 
or twemty copies, and finds afterward 
that they will want thirty copies or fifty 
copies, we will change the order, and give 
the school the benefit of the change. A limit 
to this privilege of changing an order must ne- 
cessarily be fixed. We name the end of the 


FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1875. 


After that time, no changes will be made in 
club orders, We will try to supply back 
numbers up to the date named. 


REMITTANCES. 


must be made, with the orders, in cash, 
drafts, or postal-money-orders, at send- 
er’s risk. We cannot keep opem accounts 
with clubs. The money must accompany all 
orders, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Our friends will see the mecessity of strict 
adherence to these requirements, since we 


pay the postage, on clubs as well as single 
subscriptions, 


Large clubs earnestly solicited. And 
small ones, too, from every part of cr land, 
Very respectfully, 


John Wanamaker, 
Publisher. 





MAILING TO SEPARATE NAMES IN 
CLUBS. 


To our friends who request us to do 
this we are obliged frankly to reply, that 
we cannot. Our club rates are now at the 
lowest living price. To mail to individual 
names puts us to extra expense. If it will 
be an accommodation, however, we will 
mail to each separate name in a club, as 
may be desired, at the rate of 20 cents ad- 
ditional for each name. It will often oc- 
cur that a school will supply its forty 
teachers, say, and go amongst friends out- 
side for the remaining ten names to fill up 
a club of fifty. Our offer above to mail 
for 20 cents additional to each address will 
meet the case. 


FOR THIS YEAR | 


E give a prospectus of the work we have 

marked out for the year nowupon us. 
Already a good beginning has been made on 
the Lessons. There is no end to our ambition 
and desire to improve The Times in every 
feature and department it undertakes to illus- 
trate. 














The Lesson. 

It will be taught by but one teacher, this 
year, the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of New York, He 
will add features of practical helpfulness to his 
preparations, that all teachers will value. The 
good doctor is determined to impart his best 


wisdom and experience as a teacher of others,’ 


to his world-large class who sit with him weekly 
around The Times circle. 











The Primary Department 
Will be conducted this year by “Faith Lati- 
mer,” Mrs. John A. Miller, of Louisville, Ky. 
Many years faithfully spent in the actual work, 
a ripe scholarship, a rich experience, a full ac- 
quaintance with the principles and methods of 
teaching the young, and most warm and loving 
sympathies with the children and with their pa- 
rents and teachers, will make Mrs, Miller’s 
preparations invaluable to all teachers of Infant 
and Primary-classes. 








The Blackboard. — 
It will continue to be conducted with all the 


ingenuity and skill that our esteemed contribu- 


tor, Mr. Atchinson, can bring to his work. And 
that many men of many minds may be met 
with something to suit their needs, we would 
invite all superintendents and workers in the 





- 


“and to forward to us any blackboard outlines 
they may have prepared—a month in advance 
of the date of teaching and we shall publish 
such as seem to us to be helpful. 
—ey 


Hymns and Music. 

We shall also invoke the harmony of sacred 
song to help the teacher’s work, and give as 
often as possible hyrfins and music specially 
arranged and written, new and old, original and 
selected, with the purpose of supplying choris- 
ters and superintendents with suitable hymns 
and tunes for special lessons, 














Other Features 


willbe added. The tone of The Times will 
be maintained high as ever. The old corps of 
contributors will be still called on to do their 
best work for us. We shall still give the fresh- 
est Sunday-school news in our Convention and 
Institute, and other reports, It is the Interna- 
tional Convention year at Baltimore. Of 
course we shall have the earliest and fullest 
reports of the gathering, and we shall seek to 
increase our correspondence with all the chief 
cities of the land, that the news of movements, 
methods and results shall early and accurately 
reach our readers. 








The Conclusion. 

And now, we submit, finally, whether 
churches and schools and individuals—the 
pastors and superintendents and teachers—of 
the land, be not interested for the sake of the 
cause and for the sake of their own greatest 
efficiency, in securing our paper for themselves, 
and in aiding to put it into the hands of all? 


OUR 
LESSON LEAF, 


We have reduced the price of our Les 
son Leaf for next year nearly one-half. 
Instead of charging 75 cents per hundred 
copies per month, or $9 for a year’s sub- 
scription, we shall publish them for 40 
cents per hundred copies for one 
month, or $4.80 per hundred copies 
for one year, and send them postage free, 
in addition! This is putting the Leaf 
to the Sunday-schools of the land, at 


LESS THAN COST 


We claim for our Leaf these three 
things, namely: (1) They are ar- 
ranged for weekly distribu- 
tiom, a decided advantage over the 
monthly form; (2) Each week’s Leaf 
is a different color, which dis- 
tinguishes them from one another, and 
pleases scholars and teachers by its 
variety; (3) They are. now the 
cheapest in price, published. 


Advertising Rates. 


TO ADVERTISERS. No advertico 
ment will be inserted in “1HE TIMES," 
that does not explain its whole meaning on 
ite face, and that is not guaranteed by a * 
M BI 

p@™ The prices of advertising are: 

Each insertion (per line) - - - - @5 ots 

For 3 months, 5 per cent. discount, 
« 6 ‘ 10 3 4 
“12 “ 9 “ “ 

BUSINESS NOTICES—Speciat rates, 

CUTS AND EXTRA DISPLAYS— 
Special rates, 

COPY for Advertisements must be on hand 


by Saturday of each week. 
Address— 

















JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Publishe:, 
610 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
304 Fourth Avenue New York, 
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- Books. 


HEADS AND TAILS. Under this 
title Grace Greenwood has written, and J. 
B. Ford & Co., of New York, published a 
delightful book for the holidays, or for any 
days. It will charm the young folks,— 
for who love more than they to read 
short, familiar and beautiful stories about 
dogs, horses, kittens, birds, farm-yard pets, 
mn all fie host of them? Grace Green- 
wood’s fascinating style of story-writing is 
too well known to need naming here. The 
book has more than a dozen of her best 
and brightest. The pictures will captivate 
the children at once, and the heavy calen- 
dered paper, clear type; and beautiful 
binding in beveled boards, and with gilt 
side-stamp and edges, make it a household 
treasure of a book for all the year round. 

“THE WHITE ROSEOF LANGLEY.’ 
The series of English tales by Miss Holt 
are as remarkable in their way as are the 
Schonberg-Cotta books. They give one 
exceeding vivid views, especially of Chris- 
tian life and manners in the England of 
four and five hundred years ago. The latest 
addition to the series is “ The White Rose 
of Langley.” The series comprises “ Isoult 

y’ “ Robin Tremayne,” its sequel, 
“ Ashcliffe Hall,” “The Well in the Des- 
ert,” and now “The White Rose.” Each 
and all of these works would be delightful 
additions to any Sunday-school library. 
Robert Carter & Bros., New York, are the 
publishers. 

SOWED BY THE WIND is one of 
Elijah Kellogg’s good stories (he always 
writes with a high purpose), pleasing and 
entertaining, and certain to leave a good 
impression. It tells the fortunes of a poor 
boy whose life was begun in peril, and 
continued amid destructive associations, 
from which he was saved by endurance, 
trust = nape Ne and be views of the value 
of earthly gifts and possessions. The sto 
is the firat of six to be known as “ The 
Forest Glen Series,” each to be complete in 
itself. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are the pub- 


lishers. 

AGNES AND MATTIE. By May F. 
McKean. Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. The author’s at- 
tempt is an outline of religious influence 
with the hindrances arising from indivi- 
dual temperament. The style is some- 
what stereotyped, but the principles advo- 
cated are generally acceptable; yet it can 
searcely be called an undenominational 


work. 
RALPH WARING’S MONEY. By 


Mrs. A. K. Dunning. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-Schook U1 








mion. Mrs. Dun- 
ning’s books are always good, and this is 
no exception to the general rule. The 
boy-hero received an early bias toward 
money-making which colored his after 
life. The volume has a moral for both 
mothers and sons. 

SKETCHES FROM JERICHO is a 
little square book published by The Ame- 
rican S¥ott Society, of New York, illus- 
trating in a series of brief historical 
sketches concerning that “City of Palms,” 
the power of faith. It bears upon the 
current lessons, and has some use for 
teachers just now. 

‘AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. By 
George E. Sargent. Boston: Henry Hoyt 


This story opens well and strikes a vein | 


of mystery which promises to be rich, but 
we cannot say that the conclusion bears 
out the promise of the opening pages. The 
religious element is present but not con- 
epicuous. 

LILLIE; OR, THE CHRISTIAN’S 
TOILET. By Mrs. H.E. Brown. New 
York: American Tract Society. The ad- 
mirable design of this story is sufficiently 
indicated by its title, and we may say for 
it that the design is worked out in a satis- 
factory and striking manner. 

BERTIE’S FALL AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mrs. M. E. Miller. Phi- 
ladelphia: American Tract Society. The 
amusing and instructive elements are most 
happily combined in these stories. They 
are capital hits. 





HEALTH, ComFort AND Economy are 
pone by using Frank Miller’s Leather 
reservative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


Special Notices, 


LADIES, if you wish a silk that will run 
well on your Sewing Machines, buy the Eureka. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 














A popes for Young People.—The 
Youth's ipanion, of Boston, is one of the most 
hope and enterprising sheets in the coun- 
BY; and in breadth of miscellaneous reading 











no su 
RDA OR AR ca 
FOR ALL, Everywhere! 
Outfit Free! Send 10 cents 
’ for return ¥ a 
é NUFA Goons Co, 
226-4t 


114, 22d 8t., Chicago. 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is the only prompt, efficient and safe master 
of such sympronis as Toss of appetite, heartburn, 
jae quan 3 of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness 
melancholy, constipation, wind, mental an 

hysical jr gga as well as ogy tyre which, 
Tr neglected, i soon place “the house we live 
én” beyond the reach of any remedy. 


From the Boston Journal, 


“ DyspEpsia.—White’s Specialty for this ag- 

vating complaint has been thoroughly tested 

y thousands who have been bene by it, 
and are willing to testify to its efficacy.” 

I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, some- 
times able to eat only the plainest food, and 
very little of that. I tried physicians and reme- 
= ro =, ce ] jas = ios ” Maly wed 

ty for spepsia,” whic as en y 
cased me. (Signed) Mrs. B. L. WEST. 

Vineyard Haven, Mass., Oct. 15. 


Prick, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
4@-For sale by all Druggists, and wholesale by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO. 
602 Arch Street, Phila. 
JOHN F. HENRY & CO., 
8 College Place, N. Y. 


Send for gg ape Circular to the Proprietor, 
H. G. WHITE. Cambridgepert, Mass. s5-6m 


Advertising Department. 
CLOAKS! 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS | 


—:0:— 


MARTER & CO., 


4 AND 6 NORTH EIGHTH STREET; 
AND 
20 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET, 
CLOAKS, 
CLOAKS, 


SACQUES, 
SACQUES, 


WALKING COATS, 
WALKING COATS, 


BEADED COATS, 
BEADED COATS, 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 


FOR 


Ladies, Misses and Children. 
626-2t 




















Mrs. Steel, 


CORSET MANUFACTURER, 


1313 Chestnut Street, and 939 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia. 


MINERVA and PRATT’S Shoulder Braces. 
PARIS WERLEY and MADE CORSETS, 
CHILDREN’S CORSETS & BRACES a apecialiy 

017- 








EXAMINE 


THE LABOR OF LOVE 


Before you supply your Sunday-Schools for 1875. 


The Pastor of the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., kindly says: 
St. Louis, December 8, 1874. 
Bro. WILSON: Not grudgingly or of necessity, 
but gladly,is this little tribute offered to the 
Labor OF LOVE as a service rendered to the 
Lord. He has already abundantly owned it in 
conveying the water of life to thousands of the 
little ones, and in the refreshment it has given 
to many of the saints who are nearly through 
the wilderness. May He open the way for. it 
into every Sunday-school throughout the land, 
and continue to use it more and more for His 
gory in je amin be, won aang of 
own precious gospel un e appear a 
second time without sin unto salvation, " 
JAMES H. BROOKES. 


Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, Pastor First Congre- 
tional Church, Chicago, Ills., after reading 
e Labor OF LOVE for the past two or three 
ears, is pleased to commend the pepe in the 
_e words, under date of December 


“THE PAPER, I THINK, IS EXCELLED BY NONE 
OF ITS KIND. Its Scripture illustrations have 
been VERY FINE and are a power in educating 
the young greater than we realize. The truths 
taught by your paper are put in a way that is 
clear and simple and impressive. I am taking 
pleasure in reading every number and in com- 
mending to whomsoever I may. I am very glad 
pond A apie Pee ay my it among its papers 

or the coming year. ng may such messages 
of love reach us.” Ser. : 





THE Lasor oF Love has greatly delighted 
our school and we have been very much pro- 
fited by it. It is worthy of a place in eve 
family where ihe Gospel of Jesus is welcomed. 
It brings the message of and peace, and 


presents itina beautiful and attractive form for 


children, oldand young. 


: B. F. JACOBS, 
Sup't of the First Baptist 8. 8., Ch 4 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. TINTED PAPER. FINELY 
ILLUSTRATED. Goop Music. Gop’s MESSAGE OF 
GRACE FOR OLD AND YOUNG.—Postage paid at 
this office. Single copy, 50 centsa year; 10 or 


more, one address, 18 cents per copy. Send for 
cimen, EDWIN A, Wil lisher 
Springheld, Llinois, LsOR, ‘rub ° 
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Walnut 8t., Ppa 


YOU NEED "ine 
In Your Prayer-Meetings this Winter. 


os 


4@- It is the finest collection of Devotional 
Hymns ever issued. Booksellers all over the 
country sell it, 


Send 25 Cents for a Sample Copy. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, N. Y. 


91 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
ROYAL 


YOU NERD pra ear 


IN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Without exception the best collection of NEW 
Sunday-Sghool Songs issued the past year. 
az our Bookseller for it. 


A Specimen Copy sent on receipt of 25 Cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St. N. Y. 


91 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 


YOU NERD “AY ARP 
For Singing-Schools, | Day-Schools, &c, 


We venture the assertion, that no book has 
been issued during several years past contain- 
ing such concise and practical elementary in- 
— or as fine selections for practice and 
study. 


Price, 75 Cents; per Dozen Copies, $7.50. 


j= Get a Copy and Examine it! 


4@ The Sunday-School and othe Music 
Books published by us have a larger sale than 
phose of any other publishers. Send for price 


Biglow & Main, 
76 East 9th St, N. Y.; 
91 Washington 8t., Chicago. 


1815 
QUESTION BOOKS 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
PREPARED BY PRACTICAL SAB- 
BATH SCHOOL WRITERS 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


IN SENDING FOR SAMPLES, please be sure of the 


correct titles : 
THE PILGRIM SERIES, Three Parts, 

By MRS. WM. BARROWS. 
THE NATIONAL SERIES, Two Parts, 


By REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 
Tu BETHESDA QUESTIUN BOOKS, Two 
* By REV. W. H. WILLCOX. 


Of these Books, we sold last year more than 
40,000 copies, and they gave excellent satisft 
tion. For 3875, the aim of the authors Bas 
been, to draw out the Divine truths in each 
Lesson, and to lead those studying the topics to 
a devout knowledge of God, and a living and 
saving acquaintance with the Lord Jesus 

Samples sent on receipt of the price, 15 cents 


" MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., 
nol4-eow3t] Beacon Hill Bookstore, Boston. 
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G. P, N. SADLER. Cc. E. B. URCH. 


SADLER & URCH, 


Architects, Surveyors and Draughtsmen, 
725 Sansom Street (Room 3), Phila. 
References.—Jas. R. Cummins, 723 Sansom St. 
Tatlow Jackson, 520 Walnut St.; Francis sight 
foot, 20 North Seventh St.; W. Condy, N. W. Cor. 
4th and Walnut; Edgar N. Black, Island, 
Del. Co.; A. I. Womelsdorf, C. & M. E., Pottsville, 

Pa. o0c38-eow13t 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
: Philadelphia. 
Incorporated 1825, 
i ,000,00. _ Assetts, $1.366,689.69. 
ae, JOHN DEVEREUX, president, 


WM. G. CROWELL, fl4-ly 








FEWSMITH S ENGLISH, CLASSI- 
AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL, 
1008 Chestnut 8t., Philadel, Nineteenth Year 

ventilated rooms. 


; and coa 
duct of each student punctually at the endo 
each month. . 











MONUMENTAL MARBLE WORKS, 


NEW DESIGNS AT MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 

J. WATERHOUSE, 
18231 ARCH Street. 
CONTRACTS M/DE FOR VAULTS 

AAILINGS. 








WORK in 








HOOPING ComH, ASTHMA, 


x-C u Rem . 
Sold at 6th and Wood | » Phila. ap: 








KIN DISEAS*~—A positive cure guaran 
teed in every gf@ Describe your-case and 
send, with 2 st to DR, VAN DYKE, 1126 


tor call in person, 
ag1-26t 
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A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. _ 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME, | 
Which is best, to spend one or two dollars for 
an evening at the theatre or concert, or same 
amount for games that shall furnish elevating | 
entertainment for the whole family every even- 
ing for months? Home attractions are always safe, 
d fifty cents for Avilude, and three-cent 
ire for catalogue of all our parlor games. 
d19-8t)} Wrst & Ler Game Co., Worcester, Maas, | 
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Superior Belis of 
mounted with the best 


arrante 1, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 

102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincmnat 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BEL ov ees, 
CHURCH and CHAPEL BELLS s spectalty. 
aa Ijustrated Catalogue sent free. 17-1-62 
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ONGS OF DELIGHT FOR THE SUNDAY- 
By Z.M. PARVIN. Best h 
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SCHOOL. . ymns, 
best music ever published. Contributions from — 
most popular 8.-5. Song- writers. Heart paw ! 
for the prayer-meeting and revival. Delight-: | 
ful songs for Sunday-school work, Temperance, | 
Ch as, New Year, and Concert exercises, | 
International Lessons arranged for 1875. \ 
Jan. 1st, 1875. Specimen copies, 80 cts, ; { 
85 cts. Per dozen, $360; per hundred, $30.00. 
Address L. H. DOWLING, 302 N. Main 8t., St. | 
Louis, Mo,; of Z. M. PARVIN, Griggsville, Hl. 








Umbrellas > Canes, 


M. & A. Hassler’s Manufactory, 
634 Arch Street, 


Immense assortment of Silk a, Al; 
and Zanilla Umbrellas xe eet ee 
Natural Handles. Ned Silk Umbrellas from 
$4.50, up, other Silks $3.50, up. uoeed Silver and 


Ivory head Canes a specialty. assortmen 


prices low. 


GOFF'S BRAID 


is THE 


BEST MADE. 


YOUTHS TEMPERANCE BANNEI. 

An illustrated four- for chidren, 
Sunday-schools and venti Trem Bo- 
cieties, published by the National Temprance 
Society ; contains articles from some of tle best 
writers for children in the land; circdation 
150,000 monthly. Single copies, 35 cents it | 
copies to one address, $1.08; fifty copies $6.75; | 
= hundred copies, $13.00. including 


N. STEARNS. — 


Publishing Agent, 58 Reade St.,N. Y. 
a | 

THE BALLOON GAS REGULATOR | 
Is automatic, sensitive, simple in constuction, 
durable and instantaneous in itgaction It pre- 


vents all blowing and waste, all unduepressure 
on the pipes, secures steadiness of ligh, and 


SAVES FROM TWENTY TO fORTY 
PER CENT. 


No gas consumer can afford to be wthout it. 




















Agents wanted everywlere. 








Address 
ADAMS & STICKNEY, 
National Savings Bank, 
Washisgton, D. C. 
an = 
pm 





A. J. BAIR, Successor % 


H. D. Sruarp, Un er, N, 
cor. 19th and Filbert Sts., Phila, je6-52t 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


January 2, 1875. 
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OF ANY, 
_OF ALL 


em gi te weeklies oe —- attention 
Christian ie, none more 
deterving than 


p Sunday-Schoot Times, 


e Sunday-School Times, 


[The Sunday-School Times, 


e Sunday-School Times. 
) is 8 

home swell af for the’ Sabbath-achool. It is 
Full to the Brim, 


every week, with 





BT, NICHOLAS erste 
GOSPEL SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best Book ever 
issued for Revival and Sunday-School Work. 
Specimen copy sent by mail on receipt of 30 cts., 
$3.60 per dozen, by 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 








IT IS 
Tae TRUTEL 
THAT a 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


BY P. P. BLISS, 


Is having a more extended sale than any Book 
of a similar character ever before issued. The 
demand for specimen copies (which are sent by 
mail on receipt of 30 cts.)is in nearly every 
case followed by large orders, showing that the 
contents of the Book are its sure recommenda- 


je20eow26t] 


Standbridge Brothers, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


Nos. 315 and 317 South Twenty-Second Street, 
BELOW SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PIPH ORGANS, 
OF ALL SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS. 











THE ‘BEST We now enter the field for 
the Fall and ee a 

y I G ter, and are furnishing the 
P A best ~ and most easily 
ESS wor agency in the 
BUSIN world. Our agents have 
always been the most suc- 
cessful, and we have lately added new and ex- 
ceedingly taking inducements, requiring only in- 
telligence and application for any one, young or 
old, of either sex,to make a really first-class 
business for themselves. We have the most 
ents and do the largest business in our line. 
e give right to we territory, furnish the 
best tools to work With, give the largest cash 
y. Book AGENTs and all experienced agents 
Rnd the business we furnish decidedly the most 
pro, Everybody can make money. Send 
your name and address at once for circulars, 
terms, etc. AGENTS, no matter what you are 



































LIVE CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 
n every department of earnest labors for 
Christ ; and especially where such laborers are 
sure to be found, most actively and earnestly 
engaged in 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


‘It is emphatica Ny the Sunday-school teachers 
and workers’ organ, containing everything that 
an inquiring, zealous, growing Sunday-school 
man or woman can need in the way of 
NEWS, 
LESSON NOTES, 

CONCERT EXERCISES, 
HELPS AND COUNSELS, 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHES, 
WARNINGS and ENCOURAGEMEN: TS, 

- METHODS AND RESULTS, 
HINTS AND DIRECTIONS, 
THOUGHTS AND FACTS, 


ADDRESSES 
by leeding Sunday-school teachers, 
W SHORT, EVERYTHING 


that omes within the scope of a great 
metropolitan religious and family journal, 
havingespecial leanings toward the inter- 
ests of he rising pers is to be found 
in the olumns 0 ' 


The junday-School Times, 
The Sunday-School Times, 


The Senday-School Times, 


The Sunday-School Times. 


Introduce it into your Church and 
School and Family ! 





Terms: $2 a year in advance. 
( With Larye Reductions to Clubs.) 
See TERMS. 


Address, 











Pu SOHN CHURCH & CO,, Cincinnati, 0. | SDS Seg tus Sr particu Adres 
i i e '0., Cincinnati, O. A , Publishers, 
i re, | Rich, | Fresh, Wise, jlyll-ly ' oc2-12t Chicago, fil. 
| True, | Brave, | Joyous, | Warm, DR il OW ARD CROSBY MUSICAL GIFTS 
THE HOLIDAYS 
Bright, Sound, | Sensible, | Hopeful, On Joshua, FOR 1 
" $1.00, Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of 
appy, h Livel Chee these Elegant Collections of Bound 
PPY, | Right, ys TY; Is the best help to the next quarter, | waste, entitled : 
beginning January 1, of the Interna- Gems of Strauss. Instrumental. 
| tional Sunday-School Lessons, Gems of Scottish Song. Vocal, 
‘Loving, | Racy, Solid, | Winsome, y teas anorene ene 
Gems of German Song. Vocal. 
Good Dr. McCosh’s Scottish Philosophy,...........++ $4.00 Wreath of Gems. Vocal. 
» | Hearty, | Royal, Helpful Dr. Lord’s Christian Theology,........ssse00 4.00 Piano Forte Gems. Vocal, 
Dr. Peabody’s Christianity and Science,... 1.75 ‘ es gg ui Vocal. 
. Itisnota “children’s paper,” at all, Dr. James Hamilton’s Works, 4 VOIS.,......0+++ 5.00 M a an Mere nt Inst vatnental 
that term is technically used, but it has sored 1 Sante itty ‘ 
neg ’ Clefts of the Rock, by Dr. Macduff,............. 1.50 Piano at Home. Four Hand Pieces. 
something in it for the children. And while it ; 
Sceptres and Crowns, by Miss Warner.,........ 1.25 Organ at Home. Reed Organ Music. 
8a paper for general religious reading in the Pianists Album. Instru 
family, and among all classes, its great distinc- The Flag of Truce, by Miss Warner.,........... 1,25 ‘Peae . pavers wf 
ion is, nevertheless, that it is a paper for The Wonder Case, by Dr. Newton. Boards. 7.50 ne - he nny ‘i ties’ e ‘in: Chait 
Tim's Little Mother, 125 |*¢300; FulGilt,40.° , 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
530 Broadway, N. Y. 








A NEW 


Sunday-School Magazine. 


For Pastors, Superintendents, Normal-Class 
Teachers, &e. 





(Not to Interfere with the 8S. 8. Journal.) 


BEGINS JANUARY, 1875. 


—:0.——_ 


THE NORMAL-CLASS: 


A Monthly Magazine 


For the Discussion of all Sunday-School Topics; 
the publication of Normal-Class Outlines; 
Normal-Class Text-Papers; Descriptions of 
Sunday-Schools; Institute, Convention, and 
Sunday-School Programmes; Sunday-School 
News; Notes from all parts of the World; 
Valuable papers on Teaching ; Sunday-School 
History ; Administration, &c., &c. 


J. H. VINCENT, Editor. 


‘ 





First Number 7'-~7y December 20. 





SIZE of “The Normal-Class:” 48 pages, 12mo. 
PRICE of “The Normal-Class :” $1.50 per year. 
PUBLISHERS of “The Normal-Class:” 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway,,.N. Y 
eee & WALD ¥X Cincinnati. 


25 NEW 


CHOICE GIFT BOOKs, 
HOLIDAYS. 
AMERICA} TRACT SOCIETY, 


1408 Chestnur Street, Philadelphia. 
fe7-52t 


UPAR Ns 























JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Publisher, 


610 CuestwoT STREET, — 
PHILADELPHIA, 





for our new circular. . 
: GARRIGUES BipTHERS. 
608 Arch Street, Phingelphia. Pa. 








Also handsomely bound “Lives” of the Great 
Music Masters: Mendelsshon, Mozart, Chopin, 
&c., costing $1.75 to $2.00 per book. 





Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post 
Sree, for rela price. Order ct “ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 711 Bdway, N. Y. 


1875. 1875. 18765. 
The S. 8. TEACHER, London, 


Per Year, $1.25- 


The Biblical Treasury has been incorpo- 
rated in it. The Teacher this year has several 
New Features of great value to Superintendents 
and Teachers: 


Notes on the Lessons (excellent), per year, $0.55. 
Thesame, Interleaved Edition, 1,00. 
Picture Leaves, for Scholars, per 100, 0.25. 


Sample Copies of all, 25 Cents. 
For Club Rates and Particulars, 
A. 0. Van Lennep, 
78 East 9th St., N. Y. 











4@- Books for Sunday School and Teachers’ 
Libraries, supplied on best terms. Also Maps 
and all Sunday School Appliances. 

We supply all the different S. S. Papers and 
Leaves, on best terms, also a New Quarterly 
Review. d12-5t 








JUST ISSUED. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


QUESTION BOOK 
On the International Lessons. 
A Convenient mest for Teachers and Older 


By J. BENNET TYLER and W. M. RICE. D.D. 


Price, $15 per Hundred, net. 


It contains HELPS on each Lesson, REVIEWS, 
SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS, VALUABLE 
MAPS, and 50 CHOICE HYMNS. 





Please order from 
JOHN A. BLACK, 
Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1884 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Or Wm. T. RAY, Nort, waies, Pa. 
; n7-18 





Echoes from Zion. 


Dhings New and Old in Sacred Song. 
Edited by W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer. 
Praise and Revival Meetings, comprising 
the leading favorite songs with many 
choice new ones. The most desirable 
collection of Devotional Hymns and 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 hand- 
some pages. Price, paper 25 cts., $20 per 100. 
Boards 30 cts., $25 per 100. Cloth, flexible, 35 cts., 
$30 per 100. Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 

481 Broadway, New York. Box 3567. 


Songs: Gracei Glory. 


The very best Sunday-School Song 
Rook. By W. F. SHERWIN and 8, J. 
WAIL. 160 Pages. Splendid Hymns, 
Choice Music. Tinted Paper, Superior 
Binding. Price in Boards 35 cts.; $3.60 
per dozen; $30 100. Mailed at re- 
tail price. Publishers, HORACE WA- 
TERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New 
York. P.O. Box 3567. 17-1-4 


$29 











For First-class Pianos, sent on trial 
Circulars free. U. 8. PIANO CO., 
810 Broadway, N. Y. Please state 
where you saw this notice. [ap18-52t 








GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 


ORGANS & MELODEONS 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufac- 
tory in the United States. 


54,000 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same Popularity. 


4a Send for Price Lists. Address 








d12-4t BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
are the best de. The t ih elastic, and 





th tone powerful, pure and even. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 
cannot be excelled in tone or beauty: they 
defy competition. The Concerto Stop 
is a fine imitation thee Human Voice. 
PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for cash 
during the Holidays. Monthly {nstall- 
ments received. Traveling and Local 
AGENTS WANTED. A liberal dis- 
eount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, 
Lodges, &c. Special inducements to the 
trade. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way,N.Y. P. 0. Box 3567. tf 








AGENTS WANTED FOR 


THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A work presenting Christ to the youngin a 
more interesting and attractive manner than 
has ever before been done. Agents always suc- 
ceed with it, because parents will have it for 
their children. Contains 550 quarto pages, with 
50 full-page cperexings. For territory, address 
H. 8. GOODSPEED & CO., PUBLISHERS, 14 BAR- 
CLAY S8tT., NEw YORK. 8e12-26t 

$97 per 


BOOK ACENT St% 


new book. Sure sale at every house. Send address at 
o - terms and guarantee. The Beverly Co. Chicaga 











ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT—At home, Male 
or Female. $30 a week warranted. No capi- 
tal-required. Particulars and valuable sample 
sent free. Ad , with 6-cent return stamp, 
C. ROSS, Williamsburg, N. Y. 0¢31-13t 








ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, can 
find profitable employment in selling our Sub- 
scription Books. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
with terms. D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

d12-4t 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 








THE WEEALY SU.N.—A large, cight- 
page, independent, honest and fearless newspa- 

r, of 56 broad columns. We to make the 
: cokty fam the ae family newspaper in 
the world. . * z year, Rostese paid 
ates ie THE Sun, New York City. 








Loar AT HOME, AND MEN 
who have other business, wanted as agents. 
Novel plans, pleasant work, Goop Pay. Send: 
8-cent stamp for particulars. THE GraPHic 








$! 3 $20 Ridtess ONO. BTINSOM Py 
fi-ly Portland, Maine. 


CoMPANY, 39-41 Park Place, New York.  s19-26t 
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‘Supplement. ] 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 














GODS WORK IN IRELAND, . . . Reyne tm tie “TIMES OF BLESSING? 


periments and _ interrogatories must 
cease when Christ would be on-every 
lip and in every heart. The reproach 
of centuries would then be wiped out. 
It was in the spirit of true love and pa- 
triotism that the words “Ireland” and 
“ Chris?’ were linked together. Ire- 
land woultl be won for Christ. The 
gloom that seemed to have settled 
down upon her head had disappeared. 
Was he not expressing the conviction 
of his brother ministers when he de- 
clared that Ireland can be won for 
Christ? And Ireland shall be won. 
But how? We must have consecra- 
tion. What we want is whole-hearted- 
ness. We must have, too, a faith that 
will 

LAUGH AT IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

Who would have said a few weeks 
ago that they should have seen a day 
like this? It would be a good thing, 
many would say, but it was not possi- 
ble. Let us go forward in faith in the 


living, simple Word of God. We must | evening he is looking to Jesus, 


also have fire. We want to be set on 
fire by the Holy Ghost. We want en- 
thusiasm. Christians were too easily 
discouraged. We want prayer, too. We 
want the spirit of prayer—not the 
quantity so much as the quality— 
prayer that will remove mountains ; 
and then we will have answers to our 
prayers. Prayer without an expecta- 
tion of conversions will not have any 
answers. But if we ask believing, they 
will come. We know the difficulties 
that have rent us asunder in Ireland; 
but we have been knit together, and no 
man shall part us. There are places in 
our preaching for dogmas, for contro- 
versies, and for Church principles; but 
we must have the first place for Jesus 
Christ. We must have the music of 
that name which is above every name, 
in every Chureh, in every land—that 
one name that we will hold up here on 
earth, and the only name that will be 
named on the glorified lips of saints in 
heaven. The gospel comes out in some 
men like spots. What we want is, that 
the spots will so grow that one will 
touch the other, till, like the robe in 
St. Columba’s dream, the whole coun- 
try shall be covered. 

MR. MOODY’S LECTURE ON 

“ WORKS.” 

He took his text from Mark 13: 34: 
“To every man his work.” The lec- 
turer spoke an hour, and kept his au- 
dience spell-bound by his persuasive 
words, and the deeply affecting and 
apposite character of his illustrations. 

e concluded by thanking the clergy- 
men for coming to this meeting. This 
4 had been one of the sweetest of his 
ife. 

The Convention, writes the Rev. W. 
F. Stevenson in a private letter, was far 
the most remarkable meeting of the 
kind ever held in Ireland,—indeed, 
perhaps the only one. I was never at 
a meeting like it,—like a cloud charged 
with summer lightning, and flashing 
out enthusiasm in response to even the 
dullest words. It marks an epoch in 
the Church of Christ among us. 





SPECIAL INCIDENTS AND IM- 
PRESSIONS, 

The Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson 
supplies these as follows :—Among the 
points of interest in Dublin, there is 
none more singular, and at the same 
time more solemn, than 

THE INQUIRY ROOM. 

Sometimes the large concert-hall has 
been occupied, sometimes the small, 
sometimes both. Once or twice the 
main building has been given over ex- 
clusively to women, while the men 
have been withdrawn to one of the side 
halls. The numbers who remained for 
conversation were often very large— 
many hundreds, now and then ap- 
proaching a thousand. The band of 
workers who spoke with them has also 
been large, and includes perhaps fifty 
ministers. Persons have come of every 
shade of opinion. A skeptic has writ- 
ten down his feelings in a note-book,— 
an: honest. doubter, who submits them 
seriatim for answer, and expresses thank- 
fulness: as they are met and leave his 
mind more open to receive Christ. One 
has come to scoff, and avows that he 
only wants to see into the thing; but a 
pointed, firm word, spoken in love, has 
sunk below his shallow scorn, and he 
finds himself grappling with sin. A 


gentleman has come from a town many 

















miles away ; he has fallen into sin, and 
wandered far from Christ. His wife 
had often borne the burden on her 
heart to God, and on returning home 
from a short absence finds he has gone 
hurriedly to the meetings ; now in the 
inquiry room she finds the wanderer re- 
stored, full of sorrow, but more full of 
thanksgiving, and the husband and 
wife leave the building together with a 
joy that is unspeakable. Here are two, 
a gentleman and his wife, that have 


TRAVELED 150 MILES 
from their home. They are greatly 
moved ; the woman sobs, the man can- 
not check a silent tear that trickles 
down his cheek ; their quest for peace 
seems only to have brought them into 
woe ; but before the meeting breaks up, 
the light has broken in, and they re- 
joice in the Lord. There is a young 
Swede, who has only recently come 
from the North, and tells his trouble 
through very broken English ; the next 
Some 
are Roman Catholics, probably very 
ignorant of Bible teaching, but re- 
ceiving the truth with avidity ; coming, 
perhaps, again and again. Some, with 
a beaming face and a great but gentle 
earnestness, are leading in others— 
sisters with sisters, young men bringing 
friends. There is a lady who has come 
up from the country, and has brought 
in four grown-up daughters. A minis- 
ter is passing, and stops. He has al- 
ready long since led that lady to Christ, 
and he has baptized these four girls ; 
but it is fourteen years since he left 
their neighborhood for another very 
distant. He sits down beside them, 
and does not leave till the mother re- 
joices with him over them all. 
In such work as this 


THE HOUR PASSES QUICKLY 
away. All are busy, too busy to note 
what happens around them ; the sound 
of prayer and earnest speech rises every- 
where; then, as one leaves after an- 
other, Mr. Moody stands near the door, 
and speaks a parting word to each, the 
lights are put out, and the work of the 
day is over. For some time past an- 
other large meeting has been conducted 
in another part of the eity (in the Me- 
tropolitan Hall) at the same hour as 
the evening inquiry meeting (for during 
the day also there are opportunities for 
inquirers), and yet the attendance at 
both has increased. It is exclusively 
for young men, and is conducted by Mr. 
Henry Drummond, who was urgently 
entreated to leave work of the same 
kind in Derry that he might come up 
to this. At first it seemed harder to 
deal with them, and less impression was 
made than elsewhere; but that is all 
past, and probably there are nowhere 
more striking instances of the grace of 
God. Latterly, several of the students 
have been here, and some have be- 





lieved; and it is a distinct rallying- | 


point for young men. 


From all this it | 


is natural to expect that fruit is being | 
| gathered every day. 


A SON OF CHRISTIAN PARENTS 


is in a house of business, where one of 
the young men especially was an un- 
desirable companion, and many prayers 
had ascended that the lad might be 
ave from harm. Not only has he been 
led to Jesus, but four others with him, 
and among them that very one whose 
influence was so dreaded. In another 
house several had scoffed, and were pro- 
fane and skeptical ; but one of the first 
who decided for Christ there went very 
simply around the rest, and told them 
where he stood, that, as he said, there 
might be no mistake. ‘‘ There are four 
brothers besides myself,” said a fine in- 
telligent lad in a printing office, “‘ and 
the Lord has pak 


us every one.” Four | 


sisters came together for tickets to the | 


converts’ meeting. They had only been 
a week or two in Dublin, coming to it 
from a country town, and already they 
had the joy of believing. A mechanic 
came in to-day. ‘I hurried down from 
the shop,” he said,—it was the fitting- 
shop of one of the great railway sta- 
tions,—‘“‘as soon as we knocked off 
work, There are more than twenty 
that have been greatly concerned, and 
there’ll be many of them will want a 
ticket. We have hard times of it 
among the rest; but I was just like 
them, and I can’t complain. And, sir, 
I’m just “as happy as a king.” 
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A gentleman residing in Belfast came 
up with his family to Dublin , and now, 
in Dublin, the children have been all 
brought to the Lord. Two brothers 
lived in Glasgow while Mr. Moody was 
holding meetings there. One of them 
was converted, but he could not induce 
the other to go to the meetings. Some- 
time after they were separated. The 
former was obliged to change his resi- 
dence for London, the latter for Dublin. 
The heart of the one yearned greatly 
over the other, and when he learned 
that Mr. Moody was in Dublin, he 
pleaded with his brother more than 
ever. At last he got leave, and hur- 
ried across himself to induce him to 
attend the meetings; in his earnest 
compulsion, brought him, introduced 
him to Mr. Moody ; and within a week 
the brothers were rejoicing together. 

AN ELDERLY LADY 
introduced herself to a minister, her 
eyes full of tears. “Sir, on Monday 
evening I saw my sins like burning 
flames. Oh! I did not know before 
that I was a sinner. I did not know 
how to escape. It was like fire on 
every side of me. And they spoke to 
me of Jesus. I broke out crying, quite 
loud. I couldn’t help it. And when I 
went home, and my son met me, I said: 
‘What will they think of me acting 
that way?’ ‘Mother,’ said he, ‘ don’t 
be ashamed of the tears of repentance.’ 
I can’t keep from crying now, but they 
are tears of joy. And, sir, it was my 
son would give me no rest till I went 
to the meetings; for he had gone him- 
self, and came back believing in Jesus.” 
Happy mother, happy son! 

A. gentleman had not heard a sermon 
for two years, as he had grown deaf, 
and his minister’s voice was low. He 
went to Mr. Moody, sat near the front, 
and heard. His joy was very touching 
when God had opened not only the ear 
but the heart, and he came for a ticket 
to the meeting for converts. An infidel, 
who was led to come, and was led to 
faith in the Saviour, afterward came 
bringing three like himself. 

I have strung these incidents loosely 
together; they are examples of what is 
occurring every day, and what, it is 
hoped, will be occurring for many a 
day to come. There is scarcely a parish 
or congregation in the city where there 
las not been blessing, and in some the 
blessing has been bigs full; while 
numbers who came up from the coun- 
try have gone back again praising God. 

THE FEELING IN DUBLIN. 


The town is more full than ever of 
what is happening. There is compara- 
tively little ridicule, and there is much 
inquiry. Ata well-known meeting of 
scientific men the o:her day, the dis- 
cussion turned largely on Mr. Moody 
and the meetings, and it appeared that 
several of those present had been there. 
One, who does not trouble himself 
about the Christian faith, said that he 
could not find any sufficient natural 


causes that would quite account for - 


them—causes that would satisfy scien- 
tific inquiry—and that he was driven 
to the persuasion that there must be a 
supernatural cause. 
one of the principal medical societies, 
the chairman, in his address, touched 
earnestly on the opportunity the physi- 
cian had as a Christian, and the dignity 
it lent his office; and though the mem- 
bers are of very opposite religious per- 
suasions, and his course was so novel as 
to startle many, the remarks met with 
hearty approval. 

THE CONVENTION OF MINISTERS 
was a happy inspiration, due to the in- 
defatigable secretary of the General 
Committee. There were only a few 
days to prepare, but the details were 
carried out with an energy that was 
marvellous. It was like nothing so 
much as the hearty haste with which 
the posts went out to “all the pro- 
vinces of King Ahasuerus.” Ar- 
rangements were made by which 
return tickets could be had from 
any part of Ireland for a single 
fare, and yet be available for a 
week; and hospitality’ was so abun- 
dantly offered that every visitor found 
a kindly welcome. The number of 
ministers was probably not short of 
800, of whom more than half belonged 
to the Episcopal, Church, the Presby- 
terian and Wesleyan making the bulk 


of the remainder; but the Independent | 
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and Baptist Churches, and the wtf 
of Friends, were also well represented. 
The geographical representation was 
as complete as the ecclesiastical. From 
County Kerry to County Donegal, from 
Connemara on the west, from ork and i 
Wexford and Waterford on the south, | 
from cities like Belfast and Derry, { 
where the blessing has been rising like | 
a full tide, and from ancient and se- } 
cluded hamlets, where the news of ; 
God’s work has been slow to penetrate, | 
from rectories and manses, the stream 
poured into the capital. The days of | 
the Convention were days of joyful | 
surprise, as friends unexpectedly met | 
from one distant place after another. | 

Many had already come on Monte : 
evening, and were soon in service, ad- 
dressing an extemporized meeting that 
had to be formed of those who could. 
not get access into the building, or 
speaking with inquirers, and thus came 
at once in contact with what had been 
reported to them; for the sermon on 
that evening, ‘ What shall I do, then, 
with Jesus which is called Christ?” 
(Matt. 27: 22) had been with unusual 
power, and the large halls for inquiry 
were crowded. It was, however, at the 
all-day meeting on Tuesday (above 
reported—Ed.), that the Convention 
assumed its real proportions, and the. 
interest and blessing that had gathered | 
around the previous week were carried 
to their highest point. The ministers) 
formed a compact body, in seats num- 
bered and reserved forthem; the crowd 
stretched beyond, and from one o’clock 
it was so large that it filled the build- 
ing from end to end. Mr. Moody pre- 
sided throughout, and members of, 
every drimgel 
the addresses and prayers. * 

THE DOUBTING REASSURED. 

Those who had come dreading that, | 
after all, this movement would be like) 
some previous, and end in secession | 
and the weakening instead of the’ 
strengthening of Christians, were re- 
assured ; and throughout this hour and 
the next the majority of the ministers | 
who had not heard Mr. Moody speak 
before, learned something of the power | 


he wields, and were forced into the’ 


same unity as those who had been fel- | 
low-laborers from the beginning. In-. 
deed, the condition of the meeting was 
one of the most eager and responsive 
sympathy. Every p ol was true, and 
vibrated at the lightest touch. Aged 
ministers bowed their gray hairs, and 
wept at times with joy. A minister 


would grasp the hand of another he; - 


had never seen before, merely because 

he sat beside him. One might sit, at: 
first, with a look of wonder and almost 
contempt, but further on in the day 
the face would quiver with emotion. 

Many an eye glistened with quiet tears. | 
Now for the first time in the meetings 
the excitement would not be con-' 
trolled, but broke out in applause that 
even the self-recollection of some, and, 
the cry of “ Hush!” did not always re-' 
press. Jn truth, the atmosphere was 
electric, though there was little cloud 
in the sky; and without any sufficient 
cause flashes would break out, soft and 
swift and pervading as summer light- 
ning. At one:point during the discus- 
sion of Ireland, the central subject of 
the day, and when Mr. Sankey, seizing 
the opportunity with his usual tact, 
sang “ Hold the fort” alone, and the 
vast multitude,;the ministers leading, 
lifted up the chorus 

IN A MIGHTY SHOUT, 

the enthusiasm was overpowering and 
altogether indescribable. Such ascene. 
was never witnessed in Ireland before, 
for there never had been such a meet- 

ing. It was the first time that all these 

ministers had meton a platform broader 

than their churches, gathering close 

together around their common Saviour ; 

and it is easy to see already that the 

impression on the country is very deep. 

Four of the daily papers devoted long 

reports to the meetings, one of them as 

much as six columns; and not only is 

the news thus spread, but* even the 


happy device, by which the committee’. . 


gave the clergymen of one communion 
as guests to the members of another, 
helps the fusing and widens the catho- 
licity. It.was a time that will be al- 
ways memorable in the history of Ire- | 
land, that many hope will be the start- 
ing point of an Ireland where all things 
will be new. 


ical communion joined in| — 
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